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become familiar is reason for such vigorous, fresh assertion 
of it. The statement itself may become a doctrine, re- 
cited as a test of liberalism rather than turned into life. 
We say that repeating devoutly the Apostle’s Creed is no 
such mark of the Christian as carrying out in life the 
apostle’s spirit. The same is true of any form, of faith 
or believing. We could say Christianity is not a doctrine, 
but a life, and leave the truth as hopelessly tied up in 
utterance as is the repetition of the Nicene Creed by one 
whose Christianity ends with it. ‘The most distinctively 
Unitarian church is not the one most anxious to proclaim 
itself, but the one that is forgetting itself in work for the 
upbuilding of the kingdom of God within and around it. 


% 


Wuat is the right attitude of the conscious mind in 
the presence of care and trouble? When a great sorrow 
falls, should the sufferer encourage the mood of grief, 
or should he look for relief to the cheerful aspects of life 
around him? Many mourners who might find ‘relief 
for their care and trouble regard the effort to forget their 
sorrows as a sign of a hard heart or a selfish disposition. 
That, however, need not be the indication. A mother 
having lost a child, dearly beloved, may seek all that 
leads to an appreciation of the beauty of nature and that 
which is excellent in human life, while her loyal heart 
cherishes still more fondly that which she has lost. In- 
deed, it is possible to make the joy of the whole earth 
a holy tribute to the memory of one who has now become 
a part of the eternal life, a memory and a possession never 


to be lost. 
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WHILE we know that in our country many men have 
risen to fame from ranks that were very humble indeed, 
not many realize that in other countries there are men 
who have gained a high station from a similar start in 
life. In England, for example, it is interesting to note 
how many leading men are of a low social origin. Four 
famous English gentlemen were barbers’ sons. They were: 
Jeremy Taylor, the most eloquent of English preachers 
and a noted scholar of his time: Sir Richard Arkwright, 
the inventor of the spinning jenny; Lord ‘Tenterden, one 
of England’s most famous and eminent Chief Justices, 
who was raised to the peerage; and Joseph M. W. Turner, 
the greatest of landscape painters. Every one of these 
men knew what it was to have at least a taste of his 
father’s business, for each served a part or full apprentice- 
ship in the same business before he branched out to 


greater things. 
ed 


In one of his lectures delivered at Columbia University, 
Gilbert Murray quoted approvingly Zeller’s remark that 
“the great weakness of ancient thought, not excepting 
Socratic thought, was that instead of appealing to objec- 
tive experiment, it appealed to some subjective sense.” 
Exceptions were noted, but “in general there was strong 
tendency to follow Plato in supposing that people could 
readily solve questions by an appeal to their inner con- 
sciousness. It is obvious, when one thinks of it, that 
quite often a large number of people who know nothing 
about a subject will all agree, and all be wrong.’’ People 
who know nothing of Plato, and have few inclinations so 
ideal as his, commit the same kind of mistake out of the 
expression of their good-will as though the presence of 
such pure motive guaranteed any proposal that issued from 
it. It takes no theory of inner consciousness to lead people 
to mistake a wide consensus of desire for as wide a proof 
of practicability. Fervent sympathies should indeed be 
respected and followed. But cool judgment, and the good 
sense which keeps its head for the benefit of those whose 
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hearts are on fire, should not be considered the enemy of 
sympathy. In almost every cause that moves men’s 
feelings to higher effort there are occasions when many 
who agree in their spirit will be all wrong when that 
agreement leads to action. Every advance requires the 
cautionary signal: ‘‘Dangerous curve. Go slow.’’ The 
kingdom of heaven is likened unto the householder who 
brought forth things both new and old. 


The Glorious Fourth. 


Many young people in the United States believe that 
our country is the largest in the world and the most power- 
ful; that we have the longest rivets, the most abundant 
crops, the most productive mines, and the most thriving 
and industrious common people with great men for leaders, 
and ability, if we only chose to exercise it, to whip the 
rest of the world. ‘This belief is not quite so deeply 
ingrained in the common mind as it was in the days, for 
instance, when Charles Dickens satirized popular ora- 
tory in the United States. 

This bombastic and ignorant form of boasting is pass- 
ing away, and now the popular imagination needs to be 
instructed in such a way that the real greatness and power 
of the country may be recognized. 

Much of our legislation and many popular demands for 
the strengthening of our army and navy proceed upon the 
supposition that we are weak, undefended, liable to 
attack, and with no preparation that would enable us 
to cope in war with even a second-rate power. Now 
we may take the statement of such a man as the Hon. 
James Bryce without hesitation as representing the truth 
when he is considering things that lie within the range of 
his observation and experience for the last half century. 
He says that the five great powers of Europe for the 
present’ seem compelled to maintain their armaments 
because they all have neighbors near at hand by whom 
they may suddenly be attacked; but the United States 
is set free, in his opinion, from all the necessities which 
press so heavily upon European powers. We have no 
active enemy anywhere in the world: there is no nation 
anywhere which could attack us with any hope of success. 
He says: “No one dreams of invading the United States. 
You are three thousand miles from Europe and six 
thousand miles from Asia, and the offensive power of a 
hostile fleet diminishes rapidly with every thousand miles 
from its base.” ‘ 

In case we should be attacked, no damage could be 
done which would not in the end be matched by more 
costly disasters to the attacking power; if any foreign 
force should by any possibility march into the interior of 
the country, it would never return to the sea-coast. 

Sixty years ago at Buckley’s Minstrels in New York 
a buxom young woman came out every evening draped 
with the American flag, and with great energy and greater 
applause sang the song of which the refrain was “My 
country, right or wrong.” The song has been forgotten, 
the refrain still lingers as the motto of men whose intel- 
lectual power, if they have it, is not matched by a moral 
sense equally developed. We are looking forward to a 
safe and sane celebration of Independence Day. Nothing 
could be better for the youth of the land than instruc- 
tion, with ample illustration, as to the real greatness of 
the country, the vast resources that lie undeveloped at 
our hands, and the freedom from foreign aggression which 
makes it possible for us to do our own work in our own 
way without taking counsel of our fears. Let the youth 
of the country be taught that, while we are great and 
strong and free, we are also lovers of justice, doers of 
righteousness, the friend of the oppressed everywhere, 
and the only country in the world whose greatness is 
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matched by its freedom and by ideals of justice and 
fraternity which make it possible for America to become 
the disinterested umpire among the nations and the friend 
of all struggling nationalities. 

Japan has long since acknowledged a debt of gratitude 
for the generous service rendered by the United States in 
the days of its perilous struggle to win a place among the 
great nations. 

China looks to us as the one nation which may be 
considered a friend, with no intention of seizing Chinese 
territory or absorbing the resources of that republic. 
Citizens of the United States who never have understood 
their high calling have in all parts of the world been guilty 
of offences against morality and good-fellowship, which 
have made our political and religious ideals sometimes 
seem ridiculous to those whom we call pagan, but after 
all the sins of individuals are not national sins and will 
in time be forgotten if our country rises at the call of 
duty, of patriotism, and of humanity, to take its high 
place and make the ideals which presided at its birth the 
perpetual guide of its ambition and its action. 

“My country, right or wrong,” is the cry, not of pa- 
triotism, but of ignorance and blindness; my country, 
right, just, happy, free, and helpful to all the world, may 
be the inspiration of our youth, the guide of manhood, 
and, turned inward for the solving of social and industrial 
problems at home, may give to us in time a sacred his- 
tory which, beginning three hundred years ago, may at 
the end of a millennium be accepted as a nobler record 
than any written on the scroll of time. G. B. 


Sunday and Good Clothes. 


Hawthorne in his English notes speaks with sympathy 
of the great crowd of operatives in mills and mines, and 
other places of toil, who, when they emerge from their 
industrial prisons for a holiday, have no Sunday clothes, 
no change of garments to emphasize respectability and 
the honor due to occasion either sacred or secular. It 
is more of a deprivation to feeling and sentiment than we 
imagine to have no best or second-best wherewith to 
celebrate times and seasons that all the world observes, 
for the very crown of a holiday is the privilege of cleanli- 
ness and adornment it brings. 

A clergyman of benevolent intent once met a woman of 
humble aspect near his church, and, on entering into 
conversation with her, asked her to come to his service, 
where she would be cordially welcomed. ‘‘Ah, sir,” 
she said with tears in her eyes, ‘I would like to come, 
but I have no Sunday dress, and it would shame me to 
go in there in my poor clothes.’’ We hardly can estimate 
the subtle influence of clothes on the public mind nor how 
it sways our own judgments. Only a genius like Carlyle 
could reduce it to a philosophy and show it in all its bear- 
ings on human character and judgments. To be shabby 
is almost a crime, to be dirty and shabby is a mark of 
extreme degradation. The Sunday suit is a sign of one’s 
standing in the community long after the religious meaning 
of Sunday may have faded from the wearer’s mind. At 
least once a week even in prisons and alms-hovses there 
should be an ablution and the assumption of some outer 
sign of respectiability. 

clothes are tacitly expected in the church, al- 
_though snobbery has never gone to the extent of assum- 
ing that God looks with special favor on the well-dressed. 
Cleanliness and decent, even tasteful, habiliments are 
but those signs of order and good breeding that should 
be observed in the house of God. With all our democracy, 
either real or assumed, we cannot get rid of the glamour 
cast by silk and broadcloth. 
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There are few of us who would not resent having a 
woman in calico, a man in overalls and jumper, placed 
in our pew. ‘The spectacle would cause a painful sensa- 
tion in the congregation. In spite of the example of the 
Master’s parable, the people from the highways and 
hedges are not welcome in the temple. For this reason 
out-of-door preaching was instituted, that all attendants 
might stand on an equality under the sky. The old 
custom of erecting an outdoor pulpit on some of the 
churches, which has occasionally been imitated in our 
day, was invented to make the poor man and woman 
feel at home and welcome, in spite of the outer badge of 
poverty, for those people who are destitute of this 
sign of respectability, the Sunday suit, are more sensitive 
about entering the sanctuary of good clothes than the 
worshippers are of receiving them. On this point, if 
not on any other, they are delicate, high-minded, timid, 
and modest. ‘They wish to soil no fine plush cushions. 
nor to leave the prints of rough boots on the handsome 
carpets. ‘The good they might get there would not com- 
pensate for the ignominy they would feel by being un- 
classed. Rather will they herd with their own kind 
ot stay away altogether from the Lord’s house, where they 
feel alien and abashed. The jumper and the print gown 
naturally gravitate to those who are like them in garb. 
Occasionally we have had the experience of sitting far 
back in one of the free pews of a fine, expensive church, 
and now and then have seen a poorly dressed man or 
woman come stealing in to take a seat near by, as if 
vaguely trying the experiment of garnering possible good 
or soul rest and comfort by the experiment. But almost 
invariably after a short period of listening to the service 
they have been seen to rise and creep out, as if the oppres- 
sion of prosperity and fine vestments was too much to 
be endured. 

Not that they were unwelcome. Oh, no! Those back 
pews were made expressly for thei. use, in the hope that 
they would find there a church home. But something 
of shame or grief or regret would drive them out again 
into the free air among all sorts and conditions of men, 
where they could seek their own level of freedom and ease 
and lose the sense of inferiority that comes with, shab- 
biness and old clothes. 

Good King Henry of France wished that every family 
in his kingdom might have a fowl in the pot; but our 
whimsical and even more impractical wish is that all 
destitute persons might possess a good suit of Sunday 
raiment to rehabilitate their self-respect, or at least to 
take.away that painful feeling of inferiority so many 
feel in the presence of those to whom good clothes are 
no novelty, but the commonplaces of life. Feel as we 
may about this show of externals, whether it be Quaker 
drab or Solomon’s glory, it is of great significance. We 
have no right to scorn it, however much we may contemn 
the follies of fashion. Neatness, appropriateness, beauty 
of form and color, go at least to a considerable extent to 
make up our estimate of others. The desire to appear 
well-in the Lord’s house is not a vain thing, though to 
make it a place of exhibition and pride is certainly to 
be condemned. 

Doubtless in the so-called fashionable churches where the 
estimate of fashion is based on raiment, there is a sincere 
desire to extend the gospel to the calico gown, the jumper, 
and overalls, if it can be done suitably, decorously, and 
without breach of those proprieties that are worshipped 
there in unison, let us hope, with higher things. It would 
be foolish and unjust to limit our sympathies to those who 
are meagrely clad, with their starved sense of beauty 
and excessive sensitiveness about putting themselves in 
contrast with the prosperous classes. 

The people in the handsome pews may need our com- 
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passion quite as much, and the clergyman in the pulpit 
perhaps more than all, if he is forced to curb his spiritual 
convictions and preach to the edification of a too opulent 
congregation without ruffling its delicate susceptibili- 
ties or speaking the truth too bluntly. The Sunday suit— 
otherwise good clothes—is a great subject. It may be 
said to permeate almost every department of life. We 
cry out that to judge people by the clothes they wear is 
unjust, unkind, unchristian. Yet we do it every day, 
making clothes an outward and visible sign of some in- 
ward respectability and merit. ‘The man with unpolished 
boots and broken linen, why should we honor him? ‘The 
woman with the flowing skirt and unfashionable hat of 
past years, could she ever enter our set, though she were 
twice a saint? s 

Ah, pitiful, poor creatures that we are! Ought we 
not at times to despise ourselves for our cheap, low stand- 
ards, our shallow judgments, our readiness to proclaim 
common those who may have the very mark of God’s 
dear children upon their foreheads? It is well to wake up 
to realities instead of abiding in shams and shows. We 
may weep over our imaginary sins, but our real ones 
lie right there in our shallow judgments, and poor, mean, 
little prejudices from which we have never been emanci- 
pated by a vision of the true worth and dignity of human 
nature. 


American Unitarian Association. 
Some Good Schools. 


It is one of the privileges of the president of the Asso- 
ciation to act as a trustee of four very interesting schools. 
In three of these Boards of Trustees I serve as president. 
The Commencement exercises of these schools and the 
annual meetings of the trustees have recently been held, 
and some report of their work may interest the readers 
of the Register. 

The schools are quite unlike each other and meet the 
needs of different constituencies. The Hackley School 
is a high-class preparatory school for boys. It is situated 
on a superb hill-top in Tarrytown, N.Y., and draws 
its students from all parts of the country and from Canada. 
Practically all of its graduates go to college. Proctor 
Academy is an excellent country academy of the old 
New England type. It is open to both sexes and is 
chiefly resorted to from central New Hampshire, though 
it has an increasing number of pupils from outside the 
State. It prepares for college or for business or for the 
life of the farm and the home. ‘The Carolina Industrial 
School is an elementary day and boarding school for 
boys and girls in Eastern North Carolina. It is closely 
connected with the work of the country churches in that 
region where circuit preaching is maintained by the Asso- 
ciation and the Alliance. The Tuckerman School in Bos- 
ton is a training school for parish assistants and for those 
who want intelligently and efficiently to engage in the edu- 
cational and philanthropic work of the modern church. 

The Hackley School has just finished its tenth year. I 
do not hesitate to say that I do not know of any better 
school of its kind in the country. Its plant is unequaled 
for location, beauty, and completeness of equipment. 
The spirit of teachers and boys is thoroughly whole- 
some. ‘The standards are high and the scholarly attain- 
ments are attested by the college records of the graduates. 
This year eleven boys received the school’s diploma, and 
they scatter next year to six different colleges. Presi- 
dent Garfield of Williams was the Commencement orator, 
and in simple and manly fashion gave good counsel both 
to the boys and to their friends. 
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In the following week Proctor Academy graduated 
seventeen boys and girls. The Academy has had a 
noteworthy year under its new principal, Mr. Clayton. 
The standards have been raised, the plant improved, 
new and valuable courses have been added to the cur- 
riculum, and some less valuable courses dropped. ‘The 
second dormitory for girls has been completed. A new 
farm has been acquired and developed adjacent to the 
school property, and there is now building a suitable 
house for the principal. Prof. Neilson of Harvard gave 
to the graduating class a wise and timely address. 

The two schools of the Carolina Industrial School closed 
their work somewhat earlier-.There have been sixty- 
four pupils at Shelter Neck and fifty-eight at Swansboro. 
The new school-house at Shelter Neck has proved a val- 
uable asset, and there is now to be added to the plant a 
modest building for the manual training work. 

The Tuckerman School completed its fifth year and held 
its graduation exercises in Anniversary Week. Mr. 
Sullivan’s address was the most effective and uplifting 
utterance of a week of remarkable addresses. Two young 
women received the school’s diploma for the complete 
course and six received certificates for a partial course. 
The spirit and aim of the Tuckerman School are becom- 
ing better understood in our churches, and the work of 
its graduates is proving how admirable is the training 
that the school gives. Its graduates now number fifteen. 
Six have steady occupations as parish assistants in the 
complete professional sense. Nine are engaged in one 
or another of the branches of social welfare work for 
which the school has prepared them. Six are in Sunday- 
school or other educational work. ‘The enrolment of 
the school slowly increases, and the special and separate 
courses have a large attendance. Last year ten regular 
courses were given by five paid and five volunteer in- 
structors. 

What are the immediate needs of these schools? Hack- 
ley has room for a few more boys in the lower school where 
the smaller boys are prepared for the life of the upper 
school. At the upper school there is need of one or more 
houses for the married masters. ‘The gift of such a house 
on the school grounds would be most acceptable. Proc- 
tor has all the students it can handle with the present 
equipment. It sorely needs a new academy building, 
for the facilities for recitations, lectures, and library are 
utterly outgrown. It needs money also for current 
expenses, for the tuition fees are intentionally kept low, 
and they therefore provide only one-half of the sum nec- 
essary to maintain the school in thorough fashion. Fur- 
ther, the debt of $10,000 on the Gannett House, which is 
the boys’ dormitory, needs to be promptly provided 
for, and the endowment should be enlarged. The Caro- 
lina School also needs money for current expenses and 
for endowment. ‘The Emmerton school-house and Salem 
cottage provide at Swansboro a plant sufficient for present 
requirements, but at Shelter Neck there is need of a 
simple dormitory for the boys to match the Kimball 
House dormitory for girls. The most urgent need is, 
however, for money to permit the trustees to engage the 
services of a principal or headmaster. ‘The secretary 
of the Board, Mrs. Peterson, has, since the organization 
of the school, practically discharged the duties of a vol- 
unteer principal, and she has done this in a most unselfish 
and effective manner. She ought now to be relieved of 
all the administrative details and permitted to use her 
unique knowledge and experience in upbuilding in the 
largest ways the usefulness of the school. 

The immediate financial needs may then be briefly 
summarized as follows: at Hackley, $15,000 to build 
a master’s house; at Proctor, $25,000 to build a new 
school-house, $10,000 to discharge the debt at Gannett 
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House, and $5,000 for the current expenses of the new 
year; at Carolina $3,000 to build a cottage for the boys, 
$2,000 for the salary of a principal, and $2,500 for the 
teachers’ salaries and expenses during the next school 
year; at Tuckerman, $2,500, in addition to the tuition 
fees, for salaries and general expenses. 

I trust that all Unitarians will bear in mind the large 
opportunities of service offered by these schools of diverse 
purpose and interest, but similar spirit. 

SAMUEL A. ELtor. 


Current Topics. 


THE inquiry by the Senate into the charges made by 
President Wilson, that a powerful lobby has been at work 
in Congress in organized attempts to influence tariff legis- 
lation, is adducing a mass of evidence which is attracting 
wide-spread interest throughout the country. As the 
committee has progressed with its work, the scope of the 
inquiry has broadened from day to day, until the entire 
subject of pressure upon members of Congress by cor- 
porations and individuals directly interested in legisla- 
tion has been brought within the scrutiny of the inves- 
tigators. Testimony has been produced in an attempt 
to show that paid agents of corporate interests have been 
actively engaged in promoting or combating pending 
measures; that extraordinary efforts, partly successful, 
have been made to influence public opinion by secret 
methods in favor or against various bills; that political 
and financial considerations have been availed of to direct 
the course of law-making. The present indications are 
that the investigation will be continued for several weeks 
to come. 

ed 


THE great joint encampment of the Blue and the Gray 
at Gettysburg on the fiftieth anniversary of the great 
battle has attracted more than forty thousand veterans 
of both sides to the historic locality in Pennsylvania. 
‘The War Department, which is in charge of the vast gather- 
ing of soldiers now in progress, has emphasized the complete 
reconciliation between the once war-rent sections of the 
country by granting express permission to Confederate 
bodies to display freely the emblems of the “‘lost cause,’’ 
although the Stars and Bars do not figure in the official 
decorations of the camp. Reunions of one-time foes, 
who together recall the places where they were once locked 
in a death-struggle,.have been familiar incidents of the 
joint encampment. The federal government, with a 
liberal appropriation for the maintenance of the veterans, 
and the State of Pennsylvania, with equally generous 
contributions of money, have joined hands to make the 
observance of the semi-centennial of the great struggle 
a memorable occasion and a stimulus to patriotic senti- 
ment, 

ad 
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Tue situation in Mexico is becoming increasingly con- 
fused and disquieting because of the growing activities 
of the Constitutionalists in the field and the apparent 
inability of the Huerta government to cope with the armed 
forces of the opposition. ‘The official press of Mexico is 
becoming increasingly outspoken in its resentment of 
the failure of the United States to strengthen the hands of 
the Huerta administration by an official recognition of the 
government of the man who is generally regarded as di- 
rectly responsible for the assassination of Francisco I. 
Madero, the former president. On the other hand, there 
appears to be a fixed conviction at the State Department 
at Washington that the best interests of the neighbor 
to the South will not be served by the recognition of 
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Huerta, and the policy of waiting for developments con- 
tinues to characterize the attitude of President Wilson. 
In the absence of any official expression on the subject it 
is generally assumed that Washington’s delay in recogniz- 


ing the actual executive of Mexico is based upon an un- 
willingness to condone political assassination. 


wb 


THE oft-recurrent problem of excessive military rigors 
in Germany became the subject of legislative scrutiny 
last week when the socialists—the inexorable foes of 
militarism—got through the Reichstag a resolution or- 
dering an investigation into the punishment imposed upon 
soldiers who recently were found guilty of minor offences 
against military order. The fact that the socialists were 
able to force the adoption of the resolution of inquiry at 
a time when the kaiser’s measures for the augmentation 
of the armed resources of the empire was on the eve of 
its passage by the Reichstag promised to complicate 
a situation which was sufficiently difficult from the view- 


point of the government. 
oh 


THE visit last week of President Poincaré, the energetic 
French executive, to the court of St. James, proved all 
that the French government had hoped for it. In its 
external aspect the official reception to the president is 
expected to operate as a counter-balance to the Anglo- 
German demonstration at the time of the visit of King 
George to Berlin for the wedding of the kaiser’s daughter. 
Incidentally the comments of the London press on the visit 
and entertainment of M. Poincaré reflect plainly the fact 
that the head of the republic across the channel pro- 
duced a most favorable personal impression upon the 
British mind. It is believed, also, that President Poin- 
caré and his minister of foreign affairs found occasion, in 
the intervals of the festivities, to exchange views on the 
complicated European situation,—a situation which in 
its most optimistic aspects will tax the statesmanship 
of rulers. M. Poincaré was greeted upon his return to 
Paris at the end of last week with an enthusiasm which 
augurs well for the continuance of the Franco-British 


entente. 
we 


RussIAN diplomacy is confronted with a serious prob- 
lem by the intimation from Washington that a renewal 
of treaty relations between the two countries is possible 
only on the basis of the withdrawal by Russia of the ad- 
ministrative measures which make it practically impos- 
sible for Jews of American citizenship—in fact Jews of 
any foreign citizenship—to enter the empire. It is ap- 
parent that the foreign office at St. Petersburg is as anxious 
to renew the abrogated treaty of commerce as is the ad- 
ministration at Washington. Nevertheless, it is admitted 
at Washington, Russian statesmanship has not indicated 
as yet any intention to recede from the uncompromising 
position which brought about the nominal rupture at the 
end of last year.. On the other hand, all the preliminary 
discussions of the existing crisis appear to emphasize 
Secretary Bryan’s conviction that negotiations cannot 
be carried out successfully except on the condition of a 
material modification of the attitude of the Russian gov- 
ernment on the basic issue,—the free admission of Jews 
of American citizenship. 


THe situation in the Balkan Peninsula has resolved it- 
self, apparently, into an actual state of warfare, with 
Bulgaria on the one hand and Servia, Greece, and Monte- 
negro, her erstwhile allies in the war against Turkey, on 
the other. Dispatches from Athens and Belgrade would 
indicate that the three or four hundred thousand Bul- 
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garian troops along the line of contact are making constant 
efforts to advance by small degrees toward strategic 
points, and that these efforts are being successfully frus- 
trated by the Servo-Greek forces. The utmost silence is 
being maintained in Sofia on the military and the political 
phases of the controversy. It appears to be the convic- 
tion at the Bulgarian capital that Russian diplomacy, 
under the guise of friendly offers to arbitrate the differ- 
ences among the former allies, is playing a treacherous 
game directed at the strengthening of Servia and Greece 
at the expense of the strongest and the most independent 
of the Balkan states,—a state which repeatedly has proved 
its unwillingness to lend itself to Russian schemes on the 
Balkan Peninsula. 


Brevities. 


“Human nature taught successfully by mail, or no 
pay,’’ writes an enterprising advertiser. Most of us pay 
well for what we learn of that science. 

Yo have a fair knowledge of a picture and criticise it 
intelligently, we need to see it in the best light possible. 
We ought to be fair enough to carry out the same rule in 
judging people. 


Borrowed trouble does no good to anybody. It comes 
from nowhere and cannot be repaid to any creditor, but 
it may cause much discomfort to many besides the 
original borrower. 


Determination took the place of eyesight with the his- 
torian Prescott. It took the place of health with Senator 
La Follette. It takes the place of money with hundreds 
of voung men who were last month taking their university 
degree with honor. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Why Unitarians do not Advertise. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


This is a question which is worthy of the caret con- 
sideration of all more or less consistent Unitarians, more 
especially in face of the well-known fact that Unitarianism 
is not a popular religion. Would it, however, become 
more popular were every Unitarian to advertise it? ‘The 
matter is open to discussion, of course; but what does 
individual experience show? ‘The ordinary every-day 
Unitarian who has been brought up in the Unitarian 
church has, with few exceptions, and apart, of course, from 
the ministers of his ‘‘credo,’’ settled down to a self-sat- 
isfied intellectualism, and nothing but a moral earth- 
quake, and perhaps not even that, is likely to rouse him 
from his self-imposed lethargy. We will therefore dis- 
regard him as an element in this ‘‘advertising.”’ 

Take, now, the newly converted Unitarian: he is 
generally one who has passed through the troubled waters 
of doubt, has dabbled in the intricacies of creeds, finally to 
emerge a fully-fledged Unitarian in thought. Being en- 
thusiastic and impressed with the novelty of a new and, 
to him, sensible and logical creed, he longs for action, 
and so commences to advertise, or, let us say, air his con- 
victions. The first victim is, for’ example, a Roman 
Catholic. Having astutely turned the conversation 
towards religious subjects, he at once starts to expatiate 
upon the clearness of the Unitarian tenets, the desirability 
of reason in religion, the razson d’étre of superstition, 
etc., and soon ad infinitum. His hearer listens, but grasps 
nothing: he either resents the explanations given, or 
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simply tells his Unitarian friend that he prefers to ‘‘agree 
to differ,” and there the matter ends. If, however, the 
Roman Catholic is sincere and possesses the courage of 
his convictions, he will carefully watch our Unitarian 
friend, with a view to find out whether he has really 
found a superior water of life. What does he discover? 
In most cases he finds that, like all of us, our Unitarian 
friend is very human. Having talked very convincingly 
of the “brotherhood of man,’’ he also has his lapses and 
does not always and without exception nod a cordial 
good-day to friends and acquaintances: remembering 
the ‘“‘salvation by character” theme, the Roman Catholic 
yearns to detect this remarkable character in his Unitarian 
mentor. Result, disappointment’ Finally, the Roman 
Catholic judges, and rightly so, that the Unitarian has 
not proved his would-be panacea for all evil to be anything 
more than a spurious advertisement; and, lo! that well- 


meaning but incapable advertiser has done the Unitarian 


faith more harm than good. 

Unitarianism, being what I might call the “ Darwin- 
ism of religion,” must inevitably “bide its time.” It is 
in advance of the present generation, and only those come 
to it who are going through the evolution of religion, or, 
as is very often the case, the dark period of doubt. When 
such are ripe for the attitude of mind of the Unitarian, 
they will be on the lookout for it, easily finding it in the 
“Pulpit Advertisements,” the Unitarian publications, etc. 
The only efficacious advertisement is the Unitarian in 
persona; his life and action and character must, of ne- 
cessity, advertise his religion, either for good or bad. 
It is of paramount importance, and by far and away 
the best advertisement for Unitarianism, that the Uni- 
tarian should realize practically the religious life and 
cultivate actual religion in his own personality, that it 
may pass through him to his home, his children, his 
friends, and “‘the stranger within the gate.” 

' STEPHEN TURNER. 

Boucnout, NEAR ANTWERP, BELGIUM. 
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The Symbolism of the Cross. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


Permit a word of pleasant rejoinder to Rev. Mr. Rih- 
bany’s criticism in your issue of June 19. Quoting my 
caption, ‘The Gospel of Jesus versus the Religion of 
the Cross,” he asserts that this is equal to saying, “The 
Gospel of Jesus versus its very essence.’’ If the Cross is 
the “very essence” of the Gospel as tatight by Jesus, 
the world’s most humane spirits and thinkers are greatly 
astray; and his great commandment, “‘Love God with 
all thy heart, and thy neighbor as thyself,” should be 
transposed to read, ‘‘Love the cross with all thy heart.” 
He then declares that “it was the Religion of the Cross” 
which the Christian apostles of all ages, who whitened 
the highways of the world with their bones, went out to 
preach. ‘That is exactly our contention, thanks to Mr. 
Rihbany for saying it in so much stronger terms than our 
pacific spirit could suggest. If these millions of fight- 
ing Christians had gone forth preaching the Gospel of 
Jesus instead of the Religion of the Cross, neither their 
bones nor the bones of those whom they mercilessly 
slaughtered would have disgraced any of God’s beautiful 
acres. 

He characterizes my spirit as “‘more hostile than that 
which planned the battle of Waterloo,” and then assumes 
that, if I “had written my message with the cross before 
my eyes,”’ the spirit of gentleness would have been caught 
by me. If I were a Roman Catholic, I surely would have 
had the crucifix before my eyes; but, being a firm believer 
in the doctrine that “the letter killeth, but the spirit 
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giveth life,” I wrote that message amid the shining glory 
of the Jesus of Galilee at his work, saying to an accused 
woman, ‘“‘Neither do I condemn thee, go in peace,” 
and the many demonstrations that he was what he said,— 
“the way, the truth, and the life,’”’—as also under the illu- 
minating influence of many another Jesus of the present 
time, actuated by the same spirit. 

I may not have been accurate to a hair’s breadth in 
defining the actual eastern boundary of all the warfare 
that has been carried on within the past eighteen cent- 
uries, under the ensign of the cross; yet I still submit the 
statement to the verities of history, and affirm that no 
great struggle took place within the suggested borders and 
the western confines of Europe, during the first fifteen 
hundred years of this era, without the banner of the 
cross representing the issue of either the aggressor or de- 
fence; and the present Balkan wars are nothing more nor 
less than the Cross against the Crescent. We may justly 
lay the same charge to the Religion of the Crescent that 
we do to the Religion of the Cross.- For my part, I would 
as soon have the crescent as a religious symbol of warfare 
as the cross when prostituted to such base uses. 

Even though these views may “not represent the over- 
whelming sentiment of our denomination,’’ as Mr. Rih- 
bany assumes, they are in perfect accord with the life 
of Jesus before it was embalmed in symbols, metamor- 
phosed in ritualism, and stereotyped into the claptrap im- 
plements of carnal warfare. I have no authority to speak 
for Mr. Cummings, but I assume that he, like myself, 
would rather be right, with a respectable minority, than 
be wrong, even with a multitude. 
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LyMAN B. WEEKS. 
WEST SOMERVILLE, Mass. 


The Ethics of Patriotism. 


BY REV. PHILIP S. MOXOM, D.D. 


Patriotism is to religion as a part is to the whole. Pa- 
triotism is love, readiness to serve and sacrifice for the 
country. Religion is reverence and trust toward God, 
love for humanity, and readiness to serve and sacrifice 
for the good of humanity and the fulfilment of God’s 
will in the earth. 

It is true that patriotism may be selfish, so also religion 
may be selfish; but selfishness is a disfigurement and 
perversion of both. He who loves God loves his brother 
man: he who loves his brother man loves God. ‘The 
spirit of worship toward God is the recognition of divine 
worship: toward man it is the recognition of human 
worthship. Abou ben Adhem asked the recording angel 
to write his name as one who loved his fellow-men. When 
the record of those whom love of God had blessed was 
shown, “‘Lo, Ben Adhem’s name led all the rest.” 

In the field of sentiment patriotism and religion easily 
coalesce. In moments of great national crisis the in- 
stinctive language of the patriot is that of the Psalm, 
the hymn, and the prayer. But how is it in the field of 
morals? ‘The structural unit of human society is the 
family. It, and not the individual, was the beginning 
of the clan, as that was the structural unit of the tribe 
and the tribe of the nation. Each step in the social evo- 
lution exhibits, not new and strange interest, but a’ widen- 
ing of the old. This evolution witnesses not so much 
the rise of new obligations and duties as the expansion of 
the elemen obligations and duties which formed the 
ethical bond of the family. The duties of a man in rela- 
time to his family are the elementary forms of the duties 
which he owes to the state. ‘The same great unifying 

principle which binds in one patriotism and religion binds 
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in one patriotism and morals. ‘This grows clearer when we 
realize that the nation in some true sense is not merely 
a political entity, but also a moral person, having moral 
relations to other nations, and invested at once with 
rights and duties in the larger family of mankind. 

It is this fundamental truth which, as it rises into the 
consciousness of men, works more powerfully than any 
other force for the abandonment of war as a method of 
settling international differences. When the patriotism 
reaches its full development, peace will be the normal 
condition of the world and war will disappear save, per- 
haps, as an exercise of police functions made necessary 
by the imperfect development of some members of the 
world-family. This is not an iridescent dream, but a 
logical forecast of human progress. 

In the past patriotism has been intimately associated 
with the passion and enterprise of war because love of 
country is primarily the instinct of self-protection and 
self-preservation, and has been most often evoked by 
the exigency of national peril. But true love of country, 
like true love of family, includes much more than the 
instinct or the duty of self-preservation. Certainly 
man is under sacred obligation to protect his family, 
to guard his home from invasion, even at the risk of his 
life; but he is under obligation also to provide for the 
material support of his farnily and to seek its economic 
welfare and development. Further, he is under obliga- 
tion to protect his family from the evils of ignorance and 
disease and vice, and to promote its intellectual advance- 
ment and moral culture and discipline; that is, he 
must do all that lies in his power to secure the integrity 
and enhance the well-being of the family, physical, 
economic, intellectual, and moral. 

Hence, patriotism involves much more than willing- 
ness to risk life in battle for his country’s security from 
foreign or domestic foes. It involves also concern for 
the nation’s economic development and puts citizens 
under obligation to be industrious and thrifty and enter- 
prising. The true patriot can never be a parasite. The 
silent, patient toilers in the fields and the shops and the 
mines are serving the country as truly as the soldiers in 
the trenches or on the march or in battle. The organizers 
and directors of industrial forces also are patriots if 
their work is done in the spirit of unselfish regard for the 
common good. ‘The same is true of the merchant, the 
banker, the judge, the teacher, the editor, the physician, 
the policeman, the fireman, the minister of religion,— 
every man and woman who, while pursuing an individual 
enterprise, is also conserving and increasing the general 
welfare. But patriotism involves a deliberate and pur- 
posed consideration of national affairs. It is a recognition 
and acceptance of duties to the state. It makes the citi- 
zen a conscientious voter. It charges him with respon- 
sibility for the administration of government and the ~ 
execution of the laws. It makes him a guardian of publie 
health and of public morals. It makes him a promoter 
of education and reform. It makes him a watchful 
observer of legislative action and of public officials. In . 
a word, the true patriot is a good citizen as well as, on 
occasion of need, a willing and valiant soldier. We 
should honor the man who makes his vocation a service 
to the nation, the man who is a faithful and incorruptible 
official, the man who steadily throws the weight of his 
influence as a worker and a voter on the side of honesty 
and cleanness and enlightenment and _ righteousness. 
The soldier has had his meed of praise through all the 
centuries; all people have done homage to him; poets 
and artists have immortalized him in noble verse and 
enduring bronze and glowing canvas. The day has 
come for just appreciation of the patriot in time of 
peace. ‘The vocation of the soldier passes. As surely as 
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human progress continues, so surely will the nation cease 
to learn war, and machine guns and battleships will be 
relegated to historical museums. The arts of enterprises 
of peace command the future. 

What is it that makes war? 
but still more it is selfishness. It is the opposite of that 
quality which makes the true patriot. Greedy and un- 
scrupulous exploiters of the people in the industrial and 
commercial realms are provokers and promoters of war. 
Selfishness begets social strifes. Selfishness inspires 
the notorious attempts to rob a whole city. The man 
who seeks to mitigate and abolish the dissensions between 
laborers and employers, the man who exposes and de- 
nounces greed and graft in municipal or national govern- 
ment, the man who seeks to rescue the people fromthe 
oppression of corporate iniquity, the man who fights for 
fair play in industrial competition and for honesty in 
civic administration,—that man is the patriot whom the 
country needs and whom some day it will honor as much 
as it ever honored the soldier. 

The ethics of patriotism is the ethics of a just social 
life, the ethics of the New ‘Testament, the ethics of the 
universal law of God. Men betray their country as 
surely by corruptness in public offices as they do by 
treachery in war. ‘They dishonor the flag by dishonesty 
in business as deeply as by cowardice on the field of 
battle. They are as unpatriotic when they neglect civic 
duty as when they refuse to answer their country’s call 
in the hour of national peril. 

I might illustrate this truth by a hundred instances 
drawn from contemporary experience, but I need not. 
The principle is the main thing. We grow florid with 
enthusiasm over the patriotism that puts on a brave 
uniform, and are cold to the patriotism that silently does 
the civic duty with unostentatious but scrupulous fidelity. 
The need of men to die for the flag is as one to a million 
compared with the need of men to live for the nation. 
Indeed, it is only the patriotism of the good citizen in 
time of peace that effectually conserves the fruits of 
victory won by the bayonet. ‘The President of the United 
States, in the peaceful and vigilant administration of 
his high office, is as truly a patriot as General Grant mov- 
ing on General Lee by the left flank over the bloody path 
through the Wilderness. The governor of a State who 
resists the encroachments of selfish interests on the public 
weal is quite worthy to stand by General Corse holding 
his perilous position on Kenesaw Mountain or General 
Thomas at Chickamauga or General Sheridan in the 

_ Shenandoah Valley. Greater in moral significance than 
even the self-sacrifice and heroism which save the country 
on the field of battle are the fidelity and devotion which 
save the country on the fields of politics and commerce 
and industry and education and religion. The patriot- 
ism of the citizen will make the patriotism of the soldier 
unnecessary, for the former is but the larger develop- 
ment and fine reexmplification of that which is the essence 
of the latter. The men used to war have proved that 
they could be good citizens. It is for those who have 
not known the agony of war to prove that they also can 
be good citizens with that capacity for self-sacrifice and 
devotion to the country’s highest good without which one 
can be neither a worthy soldier nor a true patriot. 

The grasping and unscrupulous commercialism of 
to-day is as real, if not as striking, a menace to national 
well-being as Secession was half a century ago. ‘The 
nation has little need now of soldiers, and should it need 
them they will be forthcoming; but it has vast need of 
true men. 

There is need of men who love their country more 
than they love gold; men who prize honor more than they 
prize stocks and bonds; men who will be as scrupulously 


It is ignorance and fear, 
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honest in their dealings with civic corporations as they 
must be in dealing with their individual neighbor; men 
who care more for the public weal than they do for self- 
indulgence; men who will do their duty to the municipal- 
ity and the State as faithfully as they conduct their pri- 
vate business; men who have ideals for the community 
and the nation as lofty as those which they cherish for 
their children; men who fear not man, but fear God and 
hold themselves as servants at once of God and of man- 
kind. ‘There is but one standard in the field of morals, 
not one for private life and another for public relations. 
It is expressed in the ancient prophetic word, “Do 
justly, love kindness, and walk humbly with thy God.” 
In obeying this law, the-soldier, the citizen, the patriot 
and the Christian are one. 

True citizens of the commonwealth and the nation are 
citizens of the kingdom of God. It is the function of 
the Church to bring men consciously into this latter 
citizenship; but it cannot do this fully without making 
them upright and faithful citizens of the country to which 
by birth or adoption they belong. Its work must con- 
verge, not merely on saving individual souls, but on saving 
by spiritual forces the whole organic community. 

SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


Sunset. 


Ten thousand years ago, maybe, 
The sense forlorn now fallen on me 
Of alien light of the wide 
Indifferent calm of evening tide, 
Troubled no less the soul of one 
Who standing here at set of sun 
Looked forth upon the day’s decline 
With grief as wild and strange as mine. 


And haply, with a selfsame sense 
Another climbing long years hence 
By well-known ways to this green height 
While yet the west is filled with light, 
Shall watch, forlorn of soul as I, 
The streaming glories pass him by, 
And as the great sun disappears 
Be moved, he knows not why, to tears. 
—W. G. Hole. 


Samuel June Barrows. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


The reading of Mrs. Barrows’s beautiful memoir of her 
husband must bring to those who knew the subject 
of it something of the intense grief with which four years 
ago they heard of his passing. For such it would be im- 
possible to write a criticism of this unique volume, for it 
is essentially a human document, sincere, simple, convinc- 
ingly true. Written by the one who knew him best, 
stood closest to him in all the relations of life, and loved 
him whole-heartedly, it is both a romance and a history, 
and can be read with ever-increasing interest from cover 
to cover. 

It has nothing of the manufactured, pruned, and made- 
up character of so many biographies, written for pay, and 
dressed for the public mart; for in this life there was 
nothing to suppress, all was clear sunlight, open sky, 
genial warmth, and life. There were no dark shadows 
to hide, or to efface; for, though he knew, as few know, 
the sin and sorrow and agony of the world, 

“His strength was like the strength of ten, 
Because his heart was pure,” 
and his nature responsive to every bright, beautiful, and 
happy influence. 
The perfect union of husband and wife made it impos- 
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sible to separate these intermingled strands, nor would 
we have it otherwise; for one of the most significant and 
valuable parts of the record is this picture of a true and 
all-sufficing marriage, where helpfulness was mutual and 
unceasing, but individuality not lost, and affections 
glowing ever brighter to the end. ‘The consecrated ser- 
vice to humanity that both shared with equal ardor 
and devotion should furnish a precious and stimulating 
example for many. 

The early years of Mr. Barrows’s life as depicted in this 
volume is one of the exquisite chapters in boy biography. 
The cheerful, humble home, the good mother with her 
dependent little brood, the boy going out at the age of 
nine to earn his livelihood, the “hungry little mind’’ per- 
mitted but one year of schooling, the efforts at self-educa- 
tion, the early piety so pervasive and pure, the conversion, 
and then the great religious experience that turned him 
into a little preacher and tract distributor,—all are beau- 
tifully told and of absorbing interest. 

These premature religious experiences did not turn 
him into a religious prig, or goody-goody Sunday-school 
example of the obnoxious, juvenile, self-righteous sort, 
so that, when the fresh inspiring aspects of the liberal 
faith were offered to his view, his mind expanded like the 
opening of a rose or lily to the sun. Crammed with three 
Sunday services and a plethora of Sunday-school on the 
Lord’s day, with nearly all the evenings of the week taken 
up with prayer and inquiry meetings, and steadily at work 
all week-days, with no change or recreation or time to 
gratify the instinct for play, most lads so hampered on 
attaining freedom would have hated this hard, pietistic 
training, but his nature was so genial, his sympathy so all 
embracing, that he had only gentle, loving thoughts of the 
old church fold from which he had escaped, and which 
years after- he embodied in that charming little book, 
“The Baptist Meeting-house.”’ 

In his intensely busy life how or where he acquired his 
ripe scholarship and the remarkable range of his attain- 
ments we hardly learn. But his accomplishments, so rich 
and varied, did not absorb him, nor swerve him from his 
one passion of human helpfulness. He was consecrated 
to doing what he could, and all that he could, for those in 
need of his aid, his sympathy, his cheer,—the poor, the 
outcast, and degraded classes: he had no occasion to make 
money in large sums, to save or hoard. So many paying 
vocations lay at the ends of his clever fingers, he carried a 
bank account in them, and could draw upon it without 
inconvenience to himself. Singularly enough his wife 
was made in the same mould, and their united ability 
lifted them above all pressing need. 

Seeming disappointments turned to happy chances for 
him, for it was by his almost accidental connection with 
the Prison Commission that the opportunity came for the 
display of his great and rare qualities, and this recognition 
he obtained in all parts of the world. His prison work 
was so remarkable, so far-reaching and important, that 
it made an era in the study of crime and the true methods 
of dealing with it, whose influence cannot fade, and is sure 
to go on long after even perhaps the very name of the man 
who instituted it is forgotten. 

It was a great privilege that came to Mr. Barrows and, 
though he entered upon it with some reluctance, he soon 
undoubtedly saw the vast opportunity for service and 
regeneration which opened before him. To him is due the 
inception of a tide of reform that has already begun to 
change the moral aspects of society. He has done some- 
thing to raise the estimate of human nature and the es- 
sential worth of man. What greater praise can be spoken 
of any one? 

His death was of peculiar beauty and loyalty to all he 

believed and trusted; and, though he wished to live to see 
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his dear companion, absent in Europe, once again in this 
life, still was his departure of that brave, high quality 
that distinguished all his days. 

His life was called sunny, and undoubtedly it was one 
of the happiest on record; but the writer of this once 
heard Mr. Barrows make an address on the indeterminate 
sentence and probation. When he sat down after his - 
absorbingly interesting talk, his face wore an almost tragic 
look, and his deep eyes were filled with an expression of 
profound tenderness and pathos that showed how in his 
heart he bore the burden of the world’s woes, griefs, and 
crimes, as even the Master he served so well was moved 
by an infinite compassion for mankind. 

Summit, N.J. 


Local Color in the Bible. 


BY REV. HOWARD A. LINCOLN. 


Travellers in the Holy Land tell us how true they find 

the picture of life as given in the Old Testament to real 
life as they see it in that land to-day; and students further 
tell us that customs and methods there do not change, or, 
rather, have not changed in many generations; that life 
in the East to-day is in many respects the life of Bible 
times. The Bible narrative is very true to life; and in 
much of it the scene is laid in the common world of every- 
day people and every-day experiences. We should not be 
surprised, then, to find in the story (consciously or uncon- 
sciously on the writer’s part) a reflection of local customs 
and local conditions. Moreover, because of the simplicity 
that enters into the telling of these stories, and which is 
indeed one source of their power, many little details 
creep into the narrative that in other stories do not appear. 
And these give us additional hints of the life and the coun- 
try. 
Abraham, going to fulfil the commandment of Jehovah 
that he should offer up his son, carries the essential things 
for the sacrifice,—the wood, the knife, and the fire (Gen. 
xxii. 6). A necessity of carrying the fire might have been 
the case in other Jands and in much later times, for not 
alone in the land of Palestine or in the days of the patriarchs 
had people to carry with them the coals to kindle a new 
fire. More characteristic is the carrying of the wood. 
Canaan was largely a treeless country; and the patriarch 
could not by any means be sure that he would find fuel 
near the spot designated for the sacrifice; and, moreover, 
it is likely that, from religious motives, the spot chosen was 
the summit of a bare-topped hill. 

The idea of private ownership of the wood supply had 
not developed, however, even at a much later date. The 
land was common land, and the open country, with all 
that grew upon it, was evidently regarded as being for the 
use of all. Among the sorrows that call forth the threno- 
dies of the book of Lamentations are those arising from 
oppression in these two particulars: both wood and water 
have to be paid for. 

“We have drunken our water for money; 
Our wood is sold unto us.” (Lamentations v. 4.) 

Is it not fair, also, to say that the rarity of woods and 
forests in that land is reflected in the twenty-seventh 
verse of the fifteenth chapter of Exodus, where, in record- 
ing the arrival of the people at Elim, a place where there is 
a grove and springs, the exact number of trees is stated? 
“And they came to Elim, where were twelve springs of 
water, and threescore and ten palm-trees; and they en- 
camped there.”’ 

Water was a precious possession. Weare told that there 
are no navigable streams in Palestine, and very few 
permanent ones. Most of the water courses, or wadys 
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are wet or dry, according to the season, being rushing 
torrents in the time of the rains, and dry beds in the dry 
season. ‘The people depended for their water supply 
upon springs, wells, or cisterns. Among the ‘good 
things’’ which the address of Moses in the book of Deu- 
teronomy promises the Israelites upon their entrance 
into their new land are the cisterns, already hewn out 
(Deut. vi. 11). The possession of a well was the cause of 
strife between the herdsmen of Isaac and those of his 
neighbor, so we read in the twenty-sixth chapter of 
Genesis. When the Israelites passed through the terri- 
tory of their kinsmen, the Edomites, they were distinctly 
commanded (so the, account in Deuteronomy reads) to 
buy from the inhabitants not only the food they required, 
but the water. By doing this they would give evidence 
that the purpose of their passage was friendly, not hostile. 

Two customs affecting the occupation of the land are 
revealed in the Old Testament story, both of which are 
strange to Western life. One concerns the ownership of 
the land, the other its division for tillage. Originally the 
land outside the cities was undoubtedly common land, 
and was tilled by allotment, and did not pass into the 
possession of the farmer. ‘‘And he [Joseph] gathered up 
all the food of the seven years which were in the land of 
Egypt, and laid up'the food in the cities; the food of the 
field which was round about every city laid he up in the 
same.’”’ (Gen. xli. 48). This was in Egypt. With the 
Hebrews in Palestine the land had passed under private 
ownership, though with restrictions as to selling. Ruth, on 
her coming to Bethlehem, goes to glean in the fields; and it 
was her fortune “to light on the portion of the field belong- 
ing unto Boaz’’ (ii. 3). Later in the story Naomi sells a 
portion of land that has been her husband’s (iv. 3). The 
tilled land, however, whether common or private, is out- 
side the city or town, while the home of the farmer is 
within the city. His home is not upon his farm. Ruth, 
after her day’s work, goes back into the city (ii. 18). “The 
food that Joseph gathered was grown in the fields around 
the cities. When Joshua is apportioning the newly 
acquired land to the different families and tribes (Jos. xxi), 
frequent reference is made to the land lying around the 
cities. This is called “suburbs” in our English versions; 
but the word means “common land,” the open land, 
perhaps originally the pasture land. The term may have 
arisen from the sense of its being the land where the cattle 
were driven, the root of the word meaning “‘to drive.”’ 

The Hebrews were not a seafaring people. We might 
say they had no opportunity to be; for their sway seldom, 
if ever, extended to the coast, but, even if they had con- 
trolled the adjacent country, it would have made little 
difference, for the seacoast of Palestine has not a natural 
harbor. This lack of acquaintance with seafaring life 
and lack of knowledge of the sea as an aid to living and a 
producer of wealth is strikingly reflected in the charactér 
of the Bible allusions to sea and sailors. It is the danger 
and not the usefulness of the great water that the Old 
Testament writer feels. The awfulness rather than the 
grandeur of its moods impresses him, while those ‘‘that 
go down to the sea in ships” are literally at the mercy of 
the Lord. 


“These see the works of Jehovah, 
And his wonders in the deep. 
For he commandeth, and raiseth the stormy wind, 
Which lifteth up the waves thereof. 
They mount up to the heavens, they go down again to the depths: 
Their soul melteth away because of trouble. 
They reel to and fro and stagger like a drunken man, 
And are at their wits’ end. ; 
Then they cry unto Jehovah in their trouble, 
And he bringeth them out of their distresses.”” (Ps. cvit.) 


The ‘‘roaring of the sea’’ or the violence of the waves is 
a. favorite source from which to draw figures of. great 
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dread or of coming disaster (Isa. v~ 30, etc.); but, more 
frequent than all other thoughts, this dread power of the 
ocean is made to emphasize the greater power and majesty 
of Jehovah: 
“ Above the voices of many waters, 
The mighty breakers of the sea, 
Jehovah on high is mighty.” (Ps. xciit. 4.) 

Compare similar thoughts expressed in Psalm Ixxxix. 9, 
Jeremiah v. 22, and, best of all, the calm confidence of 
Psalm xev. 5,—“‘ The sea is His, and He made it.”’ 

. That the thought of the sea was not to the Hebrew writer 
a thought of a friendly power is also indicated by its 
being made the source of dreadful things; monsters and 
the apocalyptic beasts (as in Dan> vii. 2 and other places) 
make their appearance from out of the ocean. But in 
one passage—and it seems to me almost the only one—an 
opposite view of the sea appears. In Isaiah Ix. where 
the prophet sees the scattered children returning to their 
homeland, the ships (if not the sea itself) serve him for 
a beautiful figure. He sees the many ships bringing this 
multitude and its treasure, and exclaims, ‘““Who are these 
that fly as a cloud, and as the doves to their windows?”’ 

If you will turn to the twenty-seventh chapter of First 
Chronicles (verses 25 to 31), you will be given a hint of 
the industries by which the people of Israel lived; for here 
are enumerated the officers who were to have charge of 
the collection of the royal revenue, and from this list it 
appears that an officer was appointed to look after the 
revenue from each principal source. The sources of 
revenue that are mentioned indicate what were some of 
the more important industries of the nation. ‘There are 
mentioned, among others, vineyards, olive orchards, and 
herds. 

When the Israelites left on their hurried departure from 
Egypt, they (so we are told in Ex. xii. 34) bound up their 
“kneading-troughs”’ with their clothes upon their shoul- 
ders. It is altogether possible that small wooden bowls 
could be wrapped within a bundle of clothes and slung upon 
the shoulder; and this some at least of our authorities give 
as the proper understanding of the passage. But as bags 
or “troughs” of skin were and are used by the Arabs for 
mixing their bread, it seems at least possible that some- 
thing of the same kind was used by the Hebrews. 

What a person does, or how he does it, is often brought 
out by inserting in a word or two some detail of the action, 
with the result that the account is made delightfully 
vivid. It might be called a characteristic of the Hebrew 
writers to include in their narratives these bits of descrip- 
tion. Notice, in the account of Isaac’s servant’s meeting 
with Rebekah (Gen. xxiv.), how minutely is described her 
carrying the pitcher. The pitcher is carried on the mai- 
den’s shoulder (v. 15). When she shows her good nature 
by giving the stranger a drink, she takes the pitcher from 
her shoulder, “letting it down upon her hand” (vy. 18), 
so that it may be in a position for use. 

In Deut. xi. 10 (if the following interpretation does not 
do violence to the fact) there is a portrayal of agricultural 
conditions set forth in a very few words. The verse 
occurs in the address of Moses, in which he is setting before 
the Israelites the character of the land they are about 
to enter,—the land which the goodness of Jehovah has 
granted to them. He says:— 

‘For the land, whither thou goest in to possess it, is 
not as the land of Egypt, whence ye came out, where thou 
sowedst thy seed, and wateredst it with thy foot, as a 
garden of herbs; but the land is a land of hills and valleys, 
and drinketh the water of the rain of heaven.” 

‘“Wateredst with thy foot.’’ Perhaps here is only a 
somewhat poetic way of expressing the toil of the hus- 
bandman, toiling (as we would say) ‘“‘by hand’’; but notice 
that the contrast is drawn between the two countries, 
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in that the land of Canaan is a land that “drinketh the 
rain of heaven.” Egypt was a land of irrigation; crops 
were grown by the help of water sent through the irrigat- 
ing canals. As the gardener passed through the plot 
where the seed was sown or the crops growing, he noted 
the moisture or dryness of the ground, and, if a portion 
needed more moisture, he opened one of the little canals 
(ditches) and let the water flow in. He did this by kicking 
away the clod, or little dam of earth, that closed the open- 
ing from the larger canal. He watered his garden with his 
foot! 
ROCHESTER, VT. 


To Samuel Coleridge Taylor. 


Farewell! The soft mists of the sunset sky 
Slowly enfold his fading birch canoe! 

Farewell! His dark, his desolate forests cry 
Moved to their vast, their sorrowful depths anew. 


Fading! Nay, lifted through a heaven of light, 

His proud sails, brightening through that crimson flame, 
Leaving us lonely on the shores of night, 

Home to Ponemah take his deathless fame. 


Generous as a child, so wholly free 

From all base pride, that fools forgot his crown, 
He adored Beauty, in pure ecstasy, 

And waived the mere rewards of his renown. 


The spark that falls from heaven, not oft on earth, 
To human hearts this vital splendor gives; 

His was the simple, true, immortal birth! 
Scholars compose; but this man’s music lives! 


Greater than England or than Earth discerned, 
He never paltered with his art for gain. 
When many a vaunted crown to dust is turned, 
This uncrowned king shall take his throne and reign. 


Nations unborn shall hear his forests moan; 
Ages unscanned shall hear his winds lament, 

Hear the strange grief that deepened through his own, 
The vast cry of a buried continent. 


Through him, his race a moment lifted up 
Forests of hands to Beauty as in prayer; 
Touched through his lips the sacramental Cup. 
And then sank back—benumbed in our bleak air. 


Through him, through him, a lost world hailed the light! 
The tragedy of that triumph none can tell, 
So great, so brief, so quickly snatched from sight; 
And yet—oh, hail, great comrade, not farewell! 
—Alfred Noyes. 


The Logos Drama. 
A TALK wITH A CLASS. 


BY REV. ALEX WEBSTER. 


The Fourth Gospel is mainly in the form of a monologue 
in dramatic setting. It has a proem in the style of the 
Greek charagus, or prologue, and an epilogue in exposi- 
tory form. ‘The single figure which appears in its various 
scenes is set as speaker. It is his function to declare, to 
say. His réle is specifically announced: he bears the 
word, and is commissioned as a spokesman. ‘‘The words 
that I speak unto you, they are spirit, and they are life.”’ 

He is the son who was “in the bosom of the Father,” 
and has come forth to declare his relationship to the in- 
visible parent. His utterances are autobiographical; but 
their peculiarity is that they do not relate incidents, but 
inspiration; they do not show events, but emotions; 
they are psychological, mystical, spiritual. Throughout 
the drama, Jesus is true to the logos character. He has 
the Hamlet-like self-consciousness and facility of sub- 
jective speech, and also the Hamlet-like aversion to action. 
He listens for divine promptings and rehearses them, 
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reflects, and utters, as a clairaudient. He inclines to 
solitary meditation and abstract communing. 

When his mother desires him to intervene actively at 
the marriage in Cana and provide wine, he resents the 
inbreak on his subjectivity and acts with a protest. 

It is the same at the greater crisis when Lazarus dies. 
The sisters expect him to intervene and annul the death, 
but he tarries at a distance and continues his speaking. 
He lets himself be crucified, when he might have led a 
legion of angels against the Roman hosts and set up his 
kingdom. He has not come as a king, but as an Oracle; 
not a sceptre has he, only the live word; no other means 
will he use but that of speech. 

The Synoptics show him as a worker. ‘They surround 
him with multitudes of impotent folk, and oblige him to 
heal continuously. He does speak, but it is of the kingdom 
of Heaven. He elaborates its characteristics by natural- 
istic illustrations. He walks talkatively in the fields, and 
his speech has the grace and the perfume of the lily. 
But, when the disciples would fain proclaim him as the 
Christ, he forbids them, keeps himself in the background, 
and even withdraws from observation. 

In the Logos drama, he is self-assertive: he declares that 
he is the Christ, and his proof is his word,—‘I that speak 
unto you am he.” He is always before an audience, 
sometimes only of one, and speaks without intermission 
in the same personal vein. ‘There are utterances which 
sound like soliloquies in self-reflection. 

He has two sets of hearers,—one ‘‘the Jews,”’ and his 
disciples. ‘The Jews are hostile, and his speech to them is 
edged, argumentative, and heated. They are enraged 
and take up stones to stone him, but his word protects 
him. He is victorious by speech: his word is with power. 
By a look or an attitude he conveys an idea or an influ- 
ence, but his utterance is the impressive thing. ‘The 
woman at the well feels that: he speaks but a few words 
to her, but she is aware that he has told her “all things 
ever she did.” 

The monotony of the self-conscious utterance is broken 
up by change of the scene of speech and of audience, but 
the subject is always the same. When we analyze it, we 
have to say, with all respect, that it is wordy, rhetorical, 
rhapsodical. Nothing definite is told. It does not pro- 
gress to any substantial declaration, but is mystic and 
abstract. We are told that God is Spirit, but we are 
left to imagine what spirit is. He declares himself to be 
the Son, only begotten, and sharer of the Father’s glory, 
but what the begetting actually was is not explained. 
We have the impression of a theory without body, an idea 
that has no identification. We are taken from Cana to 
Sychar, from Bethesda to Olivet, from Ephraim to the 
judgment hall of Pilate and hear always the reiterated 
declaration, ‘‘I come down from heaven to bear witness 
to the truth,’’ and, like Pilate, we are moved to ask, ““What 
is truth?” 

The speaker is always dignified, majestic, marvellously 
eloquent, but mystic and transcendental. If we may so 
say, he is the Emerson of the New Testament. With 
himself for his subject, he would be egotistic but for his 
sincere belief in his divinity, his realization of vital rela- 
tion to God. His faith in his Sonship is intuitive, it is in 
his constitution as its life principle. He is spiritually 
convinced of oneness with God. ‘That is his essential 
assurance, nothing else is so real. He lives in the glory 
of it. To say it was an allusion would be to be sceptical 
of the origin of the soul: to call it a hallucination would 
be the sin against the Holy Spirit. 

I think it must be admitted that the writer is more suc- 
cessful as a dramatist than as a psychologist. ‘The psy- 
chology of the work is vague: it lacks metaphysical dis- 
tinctness and philosophic form. But the dramatic situa- 
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tions are graphic. The contrasts of personalities are 
subtly drawn. ‘The contest of authority at the beginning 
with his mother, as representing earthly relations, is sharp. 
He is prickly and pierces her heart, but he yields as far 
as he can to worldly demands while reserving his heavenly 
power. His hour was not yet come, but his mother must 
understand he is not of this world. He is not here for 
wine, but for word. 

The interview with Nicodemus, which belongs solely 
to the Logos drama, is well staged. The timid, hazy, yet 
wistful ruler is over-matched by the primed speaker. His 
cowardice is made ashamed, and his ignorance of spiritual 
things is corrected. The word is illuminative and convert- 
ing. As a contrast to that midnight scene, the noonday 
incident at Jacob’s well is striking. The superstitious 
woman is surprised by the strange sayings, and her sen- 
suality is shocked at itself. Red-facedly she spreads the 
news of the man who can tell of the inmost things. 

Day by day, among the jealous Jews, the Logos asserts 
its claim to the ear. No Pharisaic assertion can cope with 
it, no scribal saying can stand against it. Its confuta- 
tions are irresistible. “The authorities are dumb, and re- 
sort to malicious designs in their silence. 

The last scene if all is highly dramatic. ‘The Logos is 
in the hands of the chief priests: its utterances are chal- 
lenged and its authority scorned. Standing in sublime 
reserve, the speaker is deliberately silent. He has said 
his say: he has openly taught and exhaustively declared 
himself. He bears the denial of Peter, the betrayal of 
Judas, the blow of the soldier, the taunt of Caiaphas 
silently. In its self-command and reserve of speech the 
rejected word is majestic. One final utterance is drawn 
forth by the questioning judge,—‘‘ For this cause came I 
into the world, that I might bear witness to the truth.” 
The rest is silence but for the consignment of his mother 
to the beloved disciple with the last movement of the cross- 
parched tongue. 

Evidently the occasions are invented for the sake of the 
orations. The visit of Nicodemus, the meeting of the 
woman at the well, the introduction of Greeks at the feast, 
the finessing of Pilate, are all placed so as to throw the say- 
ings into high relief. 

The Fourth Gospel is the most artificial of all. Each 
Gospel is written with a purpose: that of the Synoptics 
is Messianic, that of the fourth is Logosian. ‘The literary 
art of the writer is evident. He has an idea of a peculiar 
sort to set forth, and he uses a series of imagined situations 
for the purpose of accentuating the Logos. As the Logos, 
Jesus is a pure creation of the writer, and along with him, 
from a rich, exuberant fancy, we have dramatic personages 
set us, incitements and contrasts. By comparison the 
Logos outshines vividly, and goes up in purity into the 
heavenly light from which he came. 

‘The Fourth Gospel is the least historic, and, though there 
is a certain consistency in the character of the Logos, it is 
rather overelaborated and becomes somewhat unreal. 
It is purely imaginative, as much so as Hamlet or Henry V. 
in Shakespeare’s dramas. There are sublimities in it, 
but we may be pardoned for being sceptical as to whether 
the writer has made out his case or not. We can take more 
critical liberty with him than with any of the Synoptics, 
for he presents a suppositious réle to us. In a different 
manner so do the other writers, but they give us historic 
narratives which have the verisimilitude of fact. As 
a drama the Gospel holds together with an intense con- 
sistency. From first to last the Logos is dominant. 
‘There is a touch of the weird in the miracles of the drama, 
especially in the raising of Lazarus. They are somewhat 
forced and grotesque, as though something very extraor- 
dinary and overpowering had to be done. ‘The Jews”’ 
are very obstinate and perverse, and the Logos must do 
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what no other could do. But all the incidents are strained, 
and the characters exaggerated to suit the purpose and 
harmonize with the high tone of the drama. 

The trial scene is so overladen with incidents that it 
breaks down with its own weight in confusion. We may 
read the drama as an allegory regarding spirit. In the 
beginning was Spirit, and it thought and expressed itself 
in Word. ‘The first manifestation of intelligence is speech. 
Mind moves, and there is language. ‘Through speech 
the sign of intellect is man. ‘Then came mutual under- 
standing among men. ‘The word was a basis for trust: 
society began with speech. ‘The word is the most potent 
of things because it is inspired by wisdom. It issues from 
the divine centre of life, and expresses the thought of 
the Infinite. In it is the Absolute Power, the essence of 
eternal truth. It is truth’s witness, the instrument of 
spiritual communication. By means of it spirit creates, 
vitalizes, inspires. But it is hindered in its function by 
material things: superstition, bigotry, dogmatism prevent 
and suppress it. [he prophet is opposed by the invested 
hierarchy because he speaks critically and radically. A 
word shakes the altar, upsets the throne, dissolves a dy- 
nasty, therefore the cross is raised against it and the 
speaker is silenced. But the word is immortal and rises 
to its righteous throne. ‘The spirit overcomes by the de- 
velopment of knowledge and the perfecting of expression, 
and to the truthful word all men instinctively bow. By 
the majesty of the Logos the soul is overawed. In it is 
life, and the life.of truth is the light of men. 

There is a peculiar pathos in the last words which, in 
the drama, Jesus spoke on the cross,—‘‘I thirst.”” May we . 
not on the allegoric line take them as referring to a spiritual 
thirsting for the experience of the higher glory of truth, 
the upgoing of the soul to its pure divine source? ‘That is 
the motive of the drama, the aspiration of the Logos, and 
may well be that of every one,—to live in oneness with the 
Holiest and Highest. 


oe 


Heartache and Heart’s-ease. 


BY REV. CHARLES G. AMES. 


Love is the true and sure cure of heartache, even if it 
is often the cause of it. But what is love? I think the 
genuine article is wise, unselfish interest in other people’s 
welfare, interest in other lives than our own: it is to be 
happy in their happiness. If I have but little happiness 
of my own, this is one way to borrow some,—by being 
glad in the gladness of others. As age comes on, I can cheer 
my own wintry days with sunbeams gathered from the 
springtime of young people’s lives and from the smiling 
faces of children. ‘This will save me from the shame of 
casting a shadow across their path: the light in my face 
will be a reflection of their own. 

I am sure, too, that there is a fountain of heart’s-ease 
in the brave acceptance of whatever sorrows and trials 
fall to our lot. When Jesus stands fronting the cross, he 
says to himself, as well as to his faint-hearted followers, 
“The cup which my Father hath given me, shall I not drink 
a 

When a man takes on himself a heavy burden because 
he knows it belongs to him to carry it, he feels a glow of 
satisfaction because he can. ‘The strength keeps coming 
to him. It almost seems as if the burden gave him wings. 
But, if he is sulky or cowardly, or if he whimpers and pities 
himself, or envies other people who seem to have no loads 
to carry, he will have plenty of heartache, and backache, 
too. ‘There are many worse things in the world than bur- 
den-bearing, and we shall miss some of the best things if 
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_not change this feeling for any other.” 


. rowful, even unto death. 
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we try to find an easy path through life by shirking our 
proper tasks. 

Humboldt thought, ‘‘It is quite possible to suffer many 
and great griefs, and yet not to feel thoroughly unhappy 
in consequence, but rather to find our moral and intellect- 
ual nature so purified and exalted thereby that we would 
Probably few 
of us can realize this in the midst of trouble. “No trial 
for the present seemeth to be joyous, but grievous. Never- 
theless, afterward it worketh the peaceable fruits of right- 
eousness.”” Certainly, people who never taste anything 
but sweets, who are always and altogether comfortable 
and easy-going, are not the ones who make the world’s 
noblest history. ‘They are apt to be indifferent and con- 
tent with animal satisfaction. Nothing rouses them to 
heroism or spurs them to seek moral excellence for them- 
selves or for others. Suffering, or pain, taken alone, is 
not a good in itself; but it may be good as a condition of 
discipline. It develops fortitude and soul-strength. It 
reveals and cures weaknesses, and it schools us to sym- 
pathy. No great thing is accomplished without pains- 
taking,—a most significant word! Indeed, the world 
is continually redeemed and saved from evil by the brave 
souls who bring suffering on themselves because they 
are full of sympathy, full of self-sacrifice, and willing to 
bear the woes of others. Hear Coleridge :— 
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“Was it meet, 
When my unnumbered brethren toiled and bled, 
That I should dream away the intrusted hours 
On rose-leaf beds, pampering the coward heart 
With feelings all too delicate for use?” 


Think of Jesus in the garden on the- night of his betrayal, 
the last night of his life——‘‘My soul is exceedingly sor- 
” Just at that moment his 
enemies were jubilant, exultant. ‘They had set a trap 
that was sure to catch him. ‘They had found a traitor in 
his own company. For thirty pieces of silver they could 
buy his crucifixion. But, looking back on it all, who had 
the best of it? Better to drink the bitter cup with him, 
better to weep with him under the trees and to bleed with 
him on the cross, than to share the palace of the high priest 
and the banquet of Pilate. 

We need not cultivate sadness nor go out of our way to 
hunt for crosses; but we can meet our fate and face our 
trials as we take the changes of the weather,—not trying 
to count the raindrops nor minding the gusty flaws that 
blow across the road we must travel. Some degree of 
discomfort is an incident of the journey: we must count it 
as a part of our necessary expenses, and forget it in the 
same way. 

In Browning’s rendering of the old Greek play, when 
Queen Alkestis lies dead, the people gather at the palace 
gate half-paralyzed with gloom, but chattering mourn- 


. fully, as if every little incident or aspect of the hour were 


of awfulimport. ‘Then the hero, Heracles, appears on the 
scene, half-man and half-god, with-his “great, interrupt- 
ing voice.’”’ ‘The private grief of King Admetus, as meas- 
ured by his weeping friends, suddenly 


“Shrank to a somewhat pettier obstacle 

I’ the way of the world: they saw good days had been, 

And good days, peradventure, still might be.” 
“The gay cheer of that great voice,’ the voice of the hero 
with ‘‘the irresistible, sound, wholesome heart,” flows 
among them like a breeze among vapors or like sunlight 
among shadows. His very presence lifts them above 
all clouds, so that they can look down and see how small 
a part of the infinite creation the clouds can ever cover. 
If any of us covet to be useful to our companions, what 
contribution can enrich them more than this “sweet in- 
fectious health,” this inspiration of courage and good 
cheer? 
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Perhaps, therefore, the best use I can make of this sub- 
ject is to show what a poor subject it is after all,—what 
small business it is to be feeling of our feelings and watch- 
ing our moods, to see whether we have heartache or heart’s 
ease. ‘Happy, my brother?’ exclaims Carlyle. ‘First 
of all, what difference is it whether thou art happy or not? 
To-day becomes yesterday so fast; all to-morrows become 
yesterdays; and then there is no question whatever of 
the happiness, but quite another question. Nay, thou 
hast such a sacred pity left, at least for thyself, thy very 
pains, once gone over into yesterday, have become joys 
tothee. Besides, thou knowest not what heavenly blessed- 
ness, what indispensable sanatory virtue isin them. ‘Thou 
shalt know it only after many days, when thou art wiser.” 

While we sit brooding over our troubles and the hard- 
ships of our lot, the great world goes tranquilly on, the 
infinite sky hangs over us, the everlasting order abides, 
and ‘‘God is where he was.” Can we not forget or endure ~ 
our pestering “insect miseries’ for a little while in the 
presence of the eternal laws and eternal powers? If we 
keep our souls in patience, if we hold fast to our faith and 
hope and love, the soft streams of healing power will flow 
into us and through us. We shall receive and give out the 
infinite. We shall share and promote the endless cir- 
culations of benefit. 


Spiritual Life. 


Love’s secret is always to be doing things for God, and 
not to mind because they are very little ones—F. W. 
Faber. 

md 


Concentrated earnestness is the only true form of 
truthfulness of character, and it is the force of spiritual 
growth, as truth is the root of spiritual growth.—Stopford 
A. Brooke. 

Pd 


Great occasions do not make heroes or cowards: they 
simply unveil them to the eyes of men. Silently and im- 
perceptibly, as we wake or sleep, we grow and wax strong, 
we grow and wax weak; and at last some crisis shows us 
what we, have become.—Canon Westcott. 


st 


Alone must every son of man meet his trial hour. Each 
man’s temptations are made up of a host of peculiarities, 
internal and external, which no other mind can measure. 
You are tried alone; alone you pass into the desert; alone 
you must bear and conquer in the agony; alone you must 
be sifted by the world.—F’. W. Robertson, D.D. 


ed 


Every day of meeting sorrow superbly makes the life 
more grand. Every tear that falls from one’s own eyes 
gives a deeper tenderness of look, of touch, of word, that 
shall soothe another’s woe. Sorrow is not given to us 
alone that we may mourn. It is given us that, having 
felt, suffered, wept, we may be able to understand, love, 
bless—Anna Robertson Brown. 


ot 


The present consequences of our conduct are not all 
we have to meet. ‘The lines of moral and spiritual law 
must run on through all worlds and all states of being. 
The change which is made by dropping the body cannot 
arrest the effect of deeds done in the body. So far as 
those deeds were done by the mind and will, they work 
their results in the mind and will.—C. G. Ames. 
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Literature. 


Pax BrITANNICA. By H. S. Perris, M.A. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$1.50 net.—The ever advancing victory of 
order over anarchy, of co-operation over pro- 
vincial distrust, sectarian bigotry, and inter- 
national rivalry, is a far more inspiring theme 
than the ancient arma virumque. In this 
book the writer attempts a synthesis of some 
of the more important facts and tendencies 
of British history from the point of view of 
the pacific development of its civilization. He 
shows how the poet’s vision, that “through 
the ages an increasing purpose runs,” may be 
fortified by the historian’s record of steady 
advance out of the circle of violence into a 
peaceful and co-operative type of society; 
and he says strongly: ‘Stained as are the 
pages of our history with the records of 
bloodshed and strife, the majestic advance 
of law and order illumines them, and is 
able to restore our faith in God and man. 
The pacification is in reality the history of 
the greatest and noblest of all wars,—the 
crusade for a larger human fellowship, for a 
securer social order, and for the victory 
of moral over physical force in international 
relations.” This is a new reinforcement, 
then, for those who are seeking the higher 
civilization of which men dream. ‘The final 
chapter, which has especial significance 
in view of the coming celebration of the 
Centenary of Peace between English-speak- 
ing peoples, treats of ‘Anglo-American 
Relations.” On Christmas Eve, 1814, was 
signed the famous Treaty of Ghent, which 
put an end to the ruinous contests of the 
War of 1812, disastrous to each side,—a 
peace which, as Goldwin Smith said, “‘showed 
that there ought to have been no war.” 
It was the next year, 1815, that the first 
peace societies in the world, those of New 
York, Ohio, and Massachusetts, were formed. 
The Massachusetts Society came to existence 
in the study of Dr. Channing. The impor- 
tance of the Rush-Bagot Treaty has been 
newly emphasized of late, and it is to the 
lasting honor of both nations that it has not 
been violated. If this peace had never been 
threatened, there would be little credit in 
having preserved it. We may look forward 
to the coming celebrations with keen antici- 
pation and the confidence that the occasion 
will not be without abiding significance for 
all nations of the world. 


CONFESSIONS OF A ‘TENDERFOOT. By 
Ralph Stock. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co. $2.75 net.—The passion for frontiers, 
the ache to stretch one’s self in an altogether 
untried region and to “see where the road 
ends,” has full sway in the experiences of the 
tenderfoot who wrote these fascinating pages 
of travel and adventure. As soon as he 
was no longer a tenderfoot, he made his 
eager way elsewhere, and, though we leave 
him the prosperous owner of an Australian 
Pineapple farm, there is no knowing that he 
may not he, by this time, hobnobbing with 
some native prince in India or running a 
riksha in Japan,—at either end of the social 
scale, but at least in some striking and novel 
situation, The book has a note of reality 
in it that gives the reader unlimited confi- 
dence. Ranching in the Canadian North- 
west, breaking horses and rounding up cattle, 
beating it on railroads when necessary, ex- 
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changing life in a Western lumber camp for 
life on a cocoanut plantation among the 
coolies of the Fiji Islands, working up in 
Australia, the writer has certainly a story 
to tell, and he has known how to tell it. 
The book has genuine interest. 


Wirsam. By C. S. Nethersole. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $1.35 
net.—The dictionary definition of wilsam is 
“goods driven ashore when no wreck or ship 
is visible, hence called goods of God’s mercy.” 
Mercy Pardilow, thus cast on the coast 
of Southern England, learns through a 
strange childhood and often bitter expe- 
riences how the mercy of God makes itself 
felt in devious ways, hard to be understood. 
This is a story of life, shaped not according 
to the novelist’s fancy, but as it is often re- 
vealed among men, “of mingled yarn, 
good and ill together.” Rather grim on 
the whole, as seen not only in Mercy’s own 
experiences, is this struggle against circum- 
stance by those handicapped from the be- 
ginning, yet its truth to nature and its 
undercurrent of feeling make it a tale one 
is glad to have read and cannot readily 
forget. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE Civ, War. By 
Mason Whiting Tyler. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. New York and London—The au- 
thor was Lieutenant-Colonel and Brevet- 
Colonel of the ‘Thirty-seventh Regiment 
Massachusetts Volunteers. The work is 
edited by his son, Mr. William S. Tyler, 
as the author died before the completion 
of the work. The book has the charm of 
being the personal narrative of a man of 
alert mind and genial nature, a keen observer 
and a thorough soldier. In this present time 
when we are passing through the fiftieth 
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the diffusion of knowledge. The excellent 
volume by Dr. Jevons is a comparative 
study of the methods by which men have 
sought relation with their gods. No better 
brief digest of the results of Comparative 
Religion can be found than this. One of its 
excellencies is the exhibition of differences 


in the several religions, and the exposition - 


culminates in a comparative valuation of 
monotheism and of Christianity in particu- 
lar which is illuminating and inspiriting. 


THE Lonc Way. By Mary Imlay Taylor. 
Boston: Little,Brown & Co. $1.25 net.— 
This is hardly the success that some of the 
writer’s earlier books have been, partly 
because the initial complication seems not 
sufficiently inevitable and partly because 
the action is more slow and partly because 
the solution is forced. It is a love-story, in 
which sisterly devotion places an innocent 
girl in a questionable position from which 
the release is difficult. How that release is 
effected and the threatened tragedies which 
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THE Department of Social Service 
of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation issues regularly each month a 
publication bearing this title. Its pur- 
pose is to offer suggestions for the con- 
duct of work for the common good in 
our churches, and also to give circula- 
tion to articles of value on different 
phases of the social question, some 
original contributions, and others re- 
prints from the magazines and the 
reports of various societies. 


anniversary of the events of the great Civil} 


War, the book is especially timely. The 
course of the experience of Col. Tyler was 
through the very thick of the war and many 
of its greatest events. Consequently this 
is a book of exceptional value: it is enriched 
by illustrations and maps. 


Pussy Briackrack. By Marshall Saun- 
ders. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $1.50.— 
This story of a kitten and her friends is 
dedicated to Mrs. Huntington Smith, the 
patron saint of friendless animals and the 
active helper of many. Miss Saunders 
wrote Beautiful Joe, a story that has often 
been compared to Black Beauty. The cat 
heroine of this new book begins her advent- 
ures (which she tells about herself)-as a 
naughty young kitten, but naturally this 
naughtiness makes her much more inter- 
esting, and wisdom develops later. Miss 
Saunders writes with animation and humor; 
and, while the influence of her books makes 
for kindness and sympathy, these lessons 
are never forced nor obtruded. The story 


is well worth while, and its presentation of | 


life from a cat’s point of view is entertaining. 


COMPARATIVE RELIGION. By F. B. Jevons, 
Litt.D, New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
40 cents net.—The Cambridge Manuals of 
Science and Literature, published by the 
Cambridge University Press, is an excellent 
series of inexpensive books (40 cents net), 
prepared by eminent English scholars for 
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By Dr. GeorceE F. Swain. 


For some years past the conservation of our 
national resources has been the subject of much 
discussion. There has been abundant reason for 
it. Until recently we have seemed to think 
there was no end to the vast wealth with which 
America has been endowed, and we have reck- 
lessly wasted our resources at an appalling rate. 
Those who know the facts are calling a halt, and 
the country has at last begun to realize that a 
check must be put upon waste, that conservation 
must take the place of extravagance. How this 
is to be done is the great question. The problem 
is so vast that it is hard for the individual to 
relate himself to it, and yet it can only be solved 
by each individual doing his part. Prof. Swain’s 
monograph is particularly valuable because he 
points out definite ways in which every one can 
advance the policy of conservation upon which 
the future of the country so largely depends. 
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precede the solution make up the story. We 
have this author to thank for a long series 
of interesting novels. 


Miscellaneous. 


The colleagues and former pupils of Prof. 
George Lyman Kittredge, who, with the 
end of the present academic year, completes 
twenty-five years of teaching in Harvard Uni- 
versity, have arranged a memorial volume 
to celebrate this term of service, which they 

-feel has been of unusual significance in the 
advancement of American learning. The 
volume is called Kittredge Anniversary Papers, 
and is composed of studies on various 
literary and philological subjects, contrib- 
uted by forty-five of Prof. Kittredge’s col- 
leagues and former pupils at Harvard. In 
form it is a large quarto, attractively printed 
and bound, and illustrated with full-page half- 
tones and portrait frontispiece. Among the 
contributors are Barrett Wendell, Charles 
Townsend Copeland, and Kuno Francke of 
Harvard, Francis Barton Gummere of Hav- 
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Prepared by 


Rey. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 
COMPILER OF “THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
“THE CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 
ec favor in liberal religious circles in the United 

tates and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, tunes 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions a special 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca 

pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
side: 


the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who ae to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

Commenpations.—From Reo. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register:— 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter, The 
most eda pe idl of che music i is what it should be in 


a book 

From Rev. Frederick 4s pone DD.— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know.... I am stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:-— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. ... It makes a decisive step in advance. . 
Sheep UNS, a most excellent collection of eres, with a gen 
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erford College, John Matthews Manly of the 
University of Chicago, William T. Brewster 
of Columbia University, Frank EF. Farley of 
Simmons College, and many other well-known 
American scholars and educators. The con- 
tributions include original investigations in 
English, Celtic, Spanish, and Hindu literature. 
Copies may be obtained of Ginn & Co. 


The editors and proprietors of the Yale 
Review, a new venture in the field of dignified 
journalism, aim to produce a quarterly which 
shall take a place in the field of academic 
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and public life in America similar to that 
occupied by the English quarterlies. The 
aim is laudable, and the success thus far 
encouraging; but the difficulties are great. 
England has a background of history, liter- 
ature, and world-wide interests, with a well- 
trained public to furnish interested readers, 
which in America we lack. The current 
number contains a variety of subjects inter- 
esting to American readers, well treated by 
able writers. The efforts of the manage- 
ment are laudable and deserve encourage- 
ment. 
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Garden News. 


The latest floral news is out, 

And butterflies will spread the story; 
Sweet Pea delights to gad about 

And gossip with the Morning Glory. 


The Pansy with her pretty face 
Stands still upon the garden border 

To watch Nasturtiums run a race, 
And struggle back in gay disorder. 


The Mignonette, so small and shy, 
Has really such a sense of honor 
That she returns a sweet reply 
Even to those who tread upon her. 


The Honeysuckle greeting sends 
To Humming-birds, who answer gayly; 
And all the flowers ask insect friends 
To come and cail upon them dally. 
—Anna M. Pratt. 


A Crackerless Fourth of July. 


BY KATE HUDSON. 


“All this talk,’ growled Dick, ‘‘about 
a sane and noiseless Fourth makes me 


weary!” 
“An Independence Day without fire- 
crackers!’ grumbled Dilly. 


“Grandma,” groaned the two of them to- 
gether, “did you ever hear of a Fourth of 
July without fire-crackers, slam-bang noise, 
and powder-smoke?”’ 

“Oh, yes, indeed; ever so many of them,” 
laughed grandma, laying down her knitting 
and taking off her spectacles. Now, when 
grandma did that, it usually meant a story; 
so Dick and Dilly squatted right down on 
the top veranda step at their grandmother’s 
feet and pricked up their pink little ears. 

“You see,’ she went on, “‘we lived in an 
old frame house; and all our barns and out- 
houses were quite as old and all shingled; so 
father never let us have fireworks or firecrack- 
ers, even when all the neighbors rioted in 
them. We used to live way out of town, on 
what was then the old Post Road, with a fine 
view, from our garret windows, of New York 
Bay and the Narrows. It is all small shops 
and tall apartment houses nowadays, but 
then it was all green farms and fields, with here 
and there an old homestead set down in its 
broad and beautiful garden. Because we had 
such a huge front yard and such a beautiful 
weeping-willow shaded garden, al) the small 
Van Pelts and Van Brunts and De Nyses 
and Lotts and Gerrittses and Rapaljes of 
the neighborhood used to come over into our 
place early in the morning of Independence 
Day to set off their’’— 

“Firecrackers!’’ shouted Dick and Dilly 
in one breath. 

““Torpedoes!’”’ chuckled grandma; ‘‘and 
lots and lots of them. Not the enormous, 
ear-splitting, jumbo horrors you children have 
nowadays, but the small and unobtrusive pop- 
pers of the early sixties. We were allowed 
to make all the noise we could manage to get 
out of them, from daybreak until they were 
all used up, by throwing them upon the big 
blue slatestone at the bottom of our low, wide, 
settee-flanked Dutch stoop.” 

“And was that all the celebration you had, 
grandma?” pityingly inquired Dillie. 

“Well, then, along between nine and ten 
o'clock we’d all go down to the five-acre lot 
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to see how the haying was coming along; 
for, unless the hay was all in by two o’clock, 
we shouldn’t be able to use the horses for an 
afternoon outing. So we’d lie down, to look 
on, in the warm and fragrant dried grass, and 
just as soon as a load was ready, we’d swarm 
up to the top,—I’m sure I don’t know just 
how we did it,—and ride on the top of the big, 
overhanging, swaying load down the lane, 
under the thickly-laden branches of the 
cherry-trees which bordered it, picking and 
gleefully eating the juicy dark red globelets 
as we passed along into the cool dark barn. 
There, one after the other, we wee lads and 
lassies would slide from the top of the smooth 
and slippery hay mountain right into the 
wide-spread arms of father standing below. 

“Mother generally held the dinner till the 
last load was in. After our very last hay 
toboggan there would be, of course, a general 
making ourselves neat for the table, with 
much picking of hay beards from down our 
necks and up our sleeves and in our hair; 
and for dessert there was always cherry 
short-cake and almost always junket.” 

“And what did you do after dinner, 
grandma?’’ asked Dillie. 

“Well,” said grandma, “after dinner we 
were under promise to keep perfectly quiet 
and likewise to keep clean. So we’d gather 
under the two huge willow-trees, directly in 
front of the house,—you don’t see such 
enormous willows nowadays as they were,— 
in the grass, and tell stories, and ask each 
other riddles, and repeat the pieces we’d 
been learning at school. Along about half- 
past three the big market wagon—the kind 
you sometimes see creeping along the coun- 
try roads towards the New York markets, 
all piled high with sweet corn, cabbages, or 
tomatoes under a tightly tied-down canvas 
—would be drawn out of the shed, swept 
clean, and have the four farm-horses harnessed 
to it, while mother and Tant’ Sanna would 
stow picnic supplies and impromptu bathing- 
toggery under the high front seat. Oom Diet- 
jes, meanwhile, would fetch an old chair by 
aid of which the two ladies would-climb into 
the wagon to choose a seat on one of the two 
boards laid across; and then, as father and 
Oom Dietjes scaled the front seat, we chil- 
dren (a score or more of us) would clamber 
in to fill up every available corner, and off 
we'd go amid enthusiastic cheering and the 
wild waving of flags and cherry twigs, past 
the Bennet, Ferguson, Teunis Bergen gar- 
dens, past the old, old graveyard and the 
square-towered and ancient church with 
Old Glory waving gayly down from the tall 
flag-staff in front of it, along the old plank 
road, over the creaking, crazily-shaking 
wooden bridge, right on Brighton Beach.” 

“Why, grandma!” exclaimed Dillie with 
round and horrified eyes, “in a market- 
wagon and right into that crowd!” 

Grandma laughed. ‘‘Oh, my dear child,” 
said she, ‘‘there were no holiday crowds at 
Coney Island in those days, and no one to be 
shocked but a couple of clam-diggers and a 
dozen of sandpipers. No hotels, no merry- 
go-rounds, no bathing pavilion, no board- 
walk, no pop-corn stands! Nothing but sand 
and shells and sky and surf, swept by the 
salt sea-breezes! We built bath-tents from 
shawls and umbrellas; donned our make-shift 
bathing suits, and waded, swam, splashed, 
and paddled in the cleanest of clear waters; 
we collected shells, ran races, made forts, 
gardens, tunnels, mountains, and labyrinths 
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in the sand with big clam-shells; and had 
the time of our lives generally until nearly 
half-past eight and almost dark. ‘Then we 
gathered round a drift-wood fire for a picnic 
tea, and, after a careful gathering up of be- 
longings, we had a grand chorus—all to- 
gether and just as loud as possible—of the 
‘Star Spangled Banner’ and ‘My Country,’ 
tis of thee, while standing under the star- 
spangled sky, facing the ocean bounding that 
very country. Then we all climbed aboard 
and drove home through the warm blossom 
and new-mown hay-scented summer evening; 
and then we went to bed.” 

“No fireworks. whatever,” sighed Dick,— 
“not-an atom of powder-smell nor smoke.” 

“No,” smiled grandma, ‘‘a perfectly fire- 
workless, crackerless, though not by any 
means noiseless, old-fashioned Independence 
Day! All wholesome jollity with not a burn 
nor a blister in any part of it!” 


Sir John Lubbock. 
BY LOUISA A. NASH. 


We hear of the death of Sir John Lubbock, 
later Lord Avebury, as that of a friend of by- 
gone years. His Place (short for Palace in 
old English) was not far off from our home; 
and, as he attended our parish church, we saw 
him often. This was in the village of Down, 
Kent, where Charles Darwin lived; and the 
great scientist had been his early inspiration. 

When quite a lad, Mr. Darwin had met 
him one day in the Cudham woods when 
John was interested in making a butterfly 
collection for his little museum and was carry- 
ing his gauze butterfly catcher. Charles 
Darwin encouraged him in his butterfly 
collection, and likewise in further researches 
in natural history. 

In his early days Sir John was a good 
cricket and football player, and took part 
regularly in the county games. 

I recall a beautiful wood near his Place, 
which he had planted (or perhaps his father 
before him) with many flowering trees and 
shrubs from America. ‘They called it “the 
American wood.” 

One might wonder how it was possible for 
Sir John Lubbock to become so well ac- 
quainted with the domestic and community 
life of ants, wasps and bees. Once, when 
I travelled up to London in the same rail- 
way compartment, he had a little case in his 
pocket, containing a wasp. It was perfectly 
tame and obedient to his call. It would 
settle on his hand in a caressing way, stinging 
being farthest from its intention. When 
Sir John’s fellow-passengers had become tsed 
to his company, and had had all the amuse- 
ment they could get out of it, he recalled the 
wasp to its home in his pocket. 

Another time, when I was paying a visit 
at the home, Lady Lubbock introduced me 
to the ants, that resided in a mahogany 
case, fitted with compartments, on the study 
table. The insect-lover had been making 
experiments on the effects that alcohol 
would have on the little creatures. He 
found that it intoxicated them, as it does 
humans, and that the treatment of them was 
certainly most effective in ridding the com- 
munity of such culprits! I saw them carried 
down by their sober companions and de-- 


liberately drowned in the tiny canal near 
their dwelling. 
At one time a beehive had been in line with 
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the study window, and the back, resting on 
the table, was of glass, so that observers 
could be aware of all that was being trans- 
acted within the colony. The children, with 
their governess, took the same interest as 
their father in the observations, and they 
kept a record of what they saw, against his 
return from London of an evening. 

It was always a great pleasure to dine at 
their house, for we were sure to meet some 
of the most distinguished men in science and 
literature. On one occasion Tyndale was 
there, talking in the most fascinating way 
of his Alpine trips and observations, and 
Grant Duff, who won high fame as governor 
of Madras. I found myself sitting next Max 
Miiller, the great philologist. I was glad that 
I was interested in philology, so as to be 
able to enter thoroughly into his delightful 
conversation. Herbert Spencer was also 
there. He had a bad headache in the course 
of the evening, and my husband, a musician, 
was happily able to charm it away by Beet- 
hoven. 

As member of Parliament, Sir John Lub- 
bock had the good of the people, the com- 
mon people,—always at heart, To him they 
owe the comfort and pleasure four times a 
year of the national bank holiday. He was 
himself a banker, and realized the need. 


Alma’s Picnic. 


Alma had never been on a picnic, picnics 
not being the fashion in her part of the town. 
But, when she wandered up to the other part 
that morning, and saw the four-horse wagon 
hitched in the public square, its bottom 
covered with hay and the horses gayly be- 
decked, she knew perfectly what it meant. 
She had seen such wagons go by her door on 
other Fourth of July mornings, crowded with 
laughing girls and boys bound for the Cool 
Spring Woods, three miles out of town. 

She had never been to Cool Spring Woods 
either, but she fancied that, from its name, 
it must be a very attractive place indeed. 
Town to-day was very hot and stuffy, and 
she could almost hear the Cool Spring gur- 
gling in her ears. She was hungry, too,— 
Alma was generally hungry,—and the smaller 
vehicle tied near the wagon was stacked with 
tempting buckets. Moreover, she was lonely; 
for her companions down town were for the 
most part so rough that she was a little afraid 
of them, and kept to herself. 

The fat black horses shook their heads, 
fluttering bright little flags and tinkling sil- 
very little bells. “I'll climb in, a minute,” 
Alma said to herself, ‘‘and make believe J’m 
going, too.” 

She clambered cautiously over the wheel 
and sank into the fragrant straw. Back 
under the driver’s place there was a safe little 
retreat, where a linen buggy-robe hanging 
from the seat made a sort of curtained cubby- 

hole hidden entirely from the rest of the 
wagon. “I'll crawl back here,’”’ said Alma, 
“‘where nobody can look in and laugh at me.” 

She dropped the curtain and curled her- 
self into a comfortable position, her eyes on 
a level with a crack, so that she might watch 
the street abead, up which the party would 
come. ‘I can see them in plenty of time to 
get out,’”’ she decided. 

For a long time she stayed under the seat, 
happy and content, pretending that she wore 
a trim gingham, and shoes and stockings, in- 
_ stead of her own shabby array, and fancying 
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herself bound for Cool Spring, bag and bag- 
gage. But it was very warm indeed in the 
wagon, especially that part of it, and after a 
time the wide-open eyes glued to the crack 
began to droop slowly, the tousled head sank 
lower and lower, and presently Alma was 
asleep. 

She waked with a violent start. The 
horse-bells were tinkling briskly, and all 
about her were voices laughing and chatting. 
The children had come before she knew it! 

Poor little Alma had never been in such a 
state in all her timid, quiet lifetime. Should 
she move, or should she stay where she was? 
And, while she was trying, with wildly beat- 
ing heart, to make up her mind, the wheels 
began to turn, the harness creaked, and they 
were off. Laughing, cheering, rollicking, 
the jolly crowd rolled down Main Street, 
faces set toward the country. When they 
passed her father’s house, Alma wondered 
what the family would think to see her 
tucked away, hidden, among that well- 
dressed crew. She knew she would not be 
missed, for the home people would think her 
in the park, where she often spent the day 
with a biscuit or an apple for lunch. Oh to 
be in the Park now! For what would these 
young people say and do when they discoy- 
ered her, a shabby, shrinking, uninvited 
guest? 

It seemed ages that she lay there, cramped 
and miserable while her companions in the 
wagon made themselves merry. But at last 
the suspense came to an end. 

“What's under the seat?’’ a voice asked. 
“Good thing, I know, without looking. 
Find out, Bob—you’re nearest!” 

Then a face peered suddenly around the 
corner of a lap-robe and blinked into Alma’s 
seared eyes. ‘Why, it isn’t either,’’ cried 
the owner of the face, ‘‘it’s—it’s a girl!” 
He lifted the robe and showed them the 
frightened child. It seemed to Alma she 
was looking into a hundred pairs of eyes. 
She shut her own, quickly, and pushed farther 
back into her prison. 

“Why, the poor little thing!’’ exclaimed 
a sweet girl-voice. ‘‘ Miss Hale, do look at 
this child wedged under the front seat!” 

One or two giggled, and the boy who had 
made the discovery stared hard; but Miss 
Hale leaned forward and put a gentle hand 
on the small shoulder. ‘‘Come out, dear, 
in the cooler air,’ she said, ‘‘and tell us 
about it.” 

When Alma’s’shy story ended, there was 
no more giggling. Each one, in his or her 
way, began to make the little stranger feel at 
ease, crowding closer to give her room, and 
smiling into her bashful eyes. 

That was a wonderful day that followed! 
The cool spring in the dark green woods was 
cooler and more crystal than Alma had 
dreamed: flowers and mosses and ferns grew 
as thick as in fairyland, and the marvel was 
you could have them for the picking. There 
were delightful games, and long swings hung 
from tall trees; and a little past noon Miss 
Hale spread white cloths on a flat table-rock, 
and such a feast as Alma had never imagined 
was served the happy frolickers. 

That evening at sunset, when the horses 
drew up before an humble gate, their flags 
and bells still merry, a radiant child was 
helped down into a puzzled woman’s arms; 
and, as the little traveller waved good-bye 
with her hands full of flowers, a chorus arose 
from the wagon. 
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“We'll see you again!” they cried. ‘And 
will you go with us next Fourth, too, Alma?” 

“Mother,” said Alma, when the last word 
of the beautiful tale had been told, ‘count 
up for me, please, how many minutes it will 
be before next Fourth of July!’”’—Nancy 
Byrd Turner, in Sunday School Times. 


A Happy Morning. 


This is the recipe for a happy morning: 

Two small children, boys or girls. Be 
sure that they are good ones! 

Two wooden pails. 

Two shovels, of wood or metal. 

One sea. 

One sandy beach, with not too many 
pebbles. 

One dozen clam-shells (more or less). 

One sun. 

Two sun-bonnets or broad-brimmed hats. 

One mother or nurse, within calling dis- 
tance. 

Starfish and sea-urchins to taste. 

Mix the shovels with the sandy beach, 
and season weil with star-fish, Add the 
sun-bonnets to the children,’ and, when 
thoroughly united, add the wooden pails. 
Spread the sun and the sea on the beach, 
and sprinkle thoroughly with sea-urchins 
and clam-shells. Add the children, mix 
thoroughly, and bake as long as advisable. 

N.B.—Do not add the mother at all, ex- 
cept in case of necessity !—Laura E. Richards. 


Her Father in Trouble. 


When Grover Cleveland’s little girl was 
quite young, her father once telephoned to 
the White House from Chicago and asked 
Mrs. Cleveland to bring the child to the 
*phone. 

Lifting the little one up to the instrument, 
Mrs. Cleveland watched her expression 
change from bewilderment to wonder, and 
then to fear. It was surely her father’s 
voice—yet she looked at the telephone 
incredulously. 

After examining the tiny opening in the 
receiver the little girl burst into tears. 

“OQ mamma!’ she sobbed. “How can 
we ever get papa out of that little hole?’’ 
To-day’s Magazine. 


Neva ran down the street to catch up with 
Miss Wilson. All out of breath, she said, 
“T thought that was you, Miss Wilson, be- 
cause you looked so much alike.” 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter, or permanent homes to needy 
children. 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last year the Mission reached 877 children. 

The work has in two years increased 38%. 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to 
meet this phenomenal! increase in work. 


Present, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vice-Preswwent, J. FOSTER BUSH, M.D. 
Crerk, CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, WILLIAM H. SLOCUM. 


Directors: William Bacon, Mrs. Clara B. ie, A 
R. Blinn, Maro S. Brooks, Allston Burr, Mrs 
+ Normandie, George W. Fox, Nathaniel T. ether, 
Miss Georgiana Merrill, Endicott P. Saltonstall, Mrs. 
Robert Gould Shaw. 


PARKER B, FIELD, Gen. Sec 


-, 279 Tremont St. 
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Household Gods. 


The baby takes to her bed at night 

A one-eyed rabbit that once was white; 

A watch that came from a cracker, I think; 
And a lidless inkpot that never held ink. 
And the secret is locked in her tiny breast 
Of why she loves these and leaves the rest. 


And I give a loving glance as I go 
To three brass pots on a shelf in a row; 
To my grandfather’s grandfather’s loving cup 
And a bandy-legged chair I once picked up. 
And I can’t, for the life of me, make you see 
Why just these things are a part of me! 
—J.H. MacNair, in the Spectator. 


The Germ and the Fruitage. 


BY MILTON REED. 


Spring, with its silver-sweet mists and 
cordial sunshine, has melted into the ripening 
summer. Lengthening days and an occa- 
sional glow of heat hint that the real summer, 
not the spurious makeshift of the almanac, 
is in some ambush of the sky, ready to leap 
upon the mellowing year, with its fountain 
of color and warm breath. 

To one snugged up in a tiny bit of the 
New England coast, the spring has had 
a deeper meaning than to one barricaded 
in the bubbling life of a great city. Some 
of us left our city homes when the early 
spring was a-borning. In spite of some 
dripping days and keen-edged winds, muti- 
nous as the sun climbed northward, we had 
our quiet satisfactions :— 


“With sun and moon, with earth and sea’s 
rich gems, 
With April’s first-born flowers, and all 
things rare 
That heaven’s air in this huge rondure 
hems.”’ 


The ever-recurring miracle of nature’s 
creative power was under our eyes. We 
felt the stir of quickening life. The lazy 
earth seemed to turn over from its winter 
drowse. It throbbed with a new pulse. 
The day gained on the night. The vaporous 
air was distilled into a delicious nectar. 
Many times I found myself repeating the 
fine lines of Shakespeare:— 


“The glorious sun 
Stays in his course, and plays the alchemist: 
Turning, with splendor of his precious eye, 
The meagre cloddy earth to glittering gold.” 


With a sweep and bound, the spring forces 
new duties. It demands its pay for its 
gifts. Its riot of grass and weeds must be 
trimmed. The winter leaves in our deserted 
houses its legacy of dust and cobwebs. ‘The 
male sex retreats before the invasion of the 
house-cleaner as from a_ pestilence. It 
is the Martha, cumbered about much serving, 
who spies out the specks of dust lurking 
under rugs, drives man from his library and 
den, dislocates his take-downable books, 
instals a temporary chaos among papers and 
inkstands, but only that a sweet orderliness 
may follow. Miserable enough, indeed, 
is poor man during the despotism of house- 
cleaning. He finds, like Emerson, that 
“Things are in the saddle and ride mankind.” 
By and by, however, the easy-chair is tilted 
into its true place: the backs of familiar 
books seem to make their mute appeal,— 
“Take me down”; chimneys no longer are 
choked. with soot; carpets and rugs shine 
spick and span; the glassy faces of pictures 
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sparkle with a fresh brightness; the old 
favorites of pen and pencil are shifted into 
the places that knew them before the scrub- 
bing duenna exiled the self-deluded master 
of the house into the office or club; and 
once more we resume “the electric chain 
with which we are darkly bound.” 

But these things are of the earth, earthy. 
They are of the price which man pays for 
what we pompously call civilization. Every 
mite of our possessions impresses its care 
upon us. Neglect it, and it eludes us. 
Should we live in houses, instead of cradling 
ourselves in the woods, fleeing to the tropics 
when the frost touches the temperate zones, 
we must care for our houses. Would we 
have possessions, they will rivet ball and 
chain and fetter us into some degree of servi- 
tude. Man has known these commonplace 
truths for ages, yet he pants after wealth, 
forges his own shackles, thirsts after power, 
dreams that having much and high stations 
will bring happiness. He is unwilling to 
obey the heavenly vision, and to recognize 
the one immutable fact that the only real 
wealth is health, integrity, a clear conscience, 
and opportunity for useful service to his 
fellow-men. 

The winter and early spring fell into dotage. 
Then the juicy days danced in,— 


“When proud-pied April, dressed in all his 
trim, 
Hath put a spirit of youth in everything.”’ 

What a dynamic wave of energy flooded 
orchards and fields! The trees were no 
longer ‘“‘bare ruined choirs.’’ Nature, the 
arch-chemist, touched their hearts and they 
awoke. The penury of bareness was en- 
riched into an overflow of leaf, bud, and 
blossom. What the winter had _ filched, 
April and May restored with high usury. 
Now was the time “to hear with eyes.” 
The sun burned perfume into the blossoms 
of peach, pear, and apple. What a privilege 
to ride on a country road in New England, 
when the orchards are pranked with their 
floral coronals, and when every step is a tri- 
umphant progress through enchanted scenes! 
If the scented air was not ‘‘brushed with 
the hiss of rustling wings” of birds, it 
was man’s fault. The feathered songsters 
would be with us each recurring spring and 
summer if man had not, with incredible 
folly, exterminated them. 

Now, as the year is flowing with high tide, 
life becomes richer and richer. The gaudy 
tulip, the dim violet, the flashing forsythia, 
even the dandelion, beautiful, if pestiferous, 
and the long train of flowering shrubs, which 
marshalled radiant summer through the 
golden gates of spring, have lived their little 
day and have fallen asleep, in mute obedience 
to the law of universal change. 

Nothing is more impressive than the prin- 
ciple of steady growth. Spring is the season 
of germination. The old is worked into the 
new. ‘The secret presence in creation’s veins 
demands activity. It must express itself 
in concrete forms, whether of animals or of 
vegetal growths. An unseen hand, reaching 
out of the secret chambers of being, moulds 
forms without number. From early spring 
into midsummer the foetal processes go on 
until the perfect shape is gained. The 
imperfect, the stray, the wilding of arrested 
development, is cast as rubbish to the void. 
In some other form it will contribute to a 
higher expression of nature’s creative power. 

Now the meridianal days have come. |! 
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The summer has burst into full bloom. 
“The perfumed tincture of the rose”’ crowns 
the floral beauties of the year. External 
nature is an endless cinematograph. Its 
reels are inexhaustible. Under all the 
appearances is a reality. Amid the endless 
varieties there is a unity. Our weak human 
senses grasp but little of the infinitude of 
forms. Whatever this reality and unity 
may be, an enlarged vision of the imperish- 
able soul will know them. Then we may say, 
with the rapt psalmist, ‘‘I shall be satisfied, 
when I awake, with thy likeness.” 
Westport Port, Mass. 


Foreign Notes. 


BY REV. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


The election of clergymen to the Prussian 
Legislature and German Parliament is quite 
common in the Fatherland. Among recent 
successful candidates we note four liberal 
Christian ministers, our faithful coworkers 
in the International Congress,—Prof. Rudolf 
Otto of Goettingen, Revs. Gottfried Traub 
of Dortmund, Nithack-Stahn of Berlin, and 
Graue of Berlin. Rev. Friederich Naumann, 
accounted the most eloquent speaker in Ger- 
many, and the head of the Progressive party, 
also was re-elected. 

Intolerance is not confined to the ministry. 
A few weeks since a German clergyman, 
having announced that he would deliver a 
‘‘Wagner”’ sermon, received from his organ- 
ist, a prominent local musician, a letter 
which informed him that as an admirer of 
Bach he could not play the organ at such a 
service. 

The peace petition of the German clergy, 
to which we referred in a previous communi- 
cation, has now received nearly four hundred 
signatures. 

The monument of the Reformation at 
Geneva is well advanced. ‘The wall is com- 
pleted, the central group of statues of Calvin, 
Beza, and other reformers is also finished. 
Those of Cromwell and Roger Williams are 
well under way. ‘The effect is already very 
grand. The committee hopes to have the 
entire work done in three or four years, or in 
1917, the four hundredth anniversary of the 
Reformation. It is interesting to note in 
this connection that in proportion to their 
numbers the Unitarians have contributed 
more than any other denomination to this 
monument, and actually more than some of 
the largest Protestant bodies of the world. 

Twenty years ago 27,000 students were 
entered in the German universities; to-day 
nearly 60,000, among them 3,213 women. 
Protestant theology is studied this year by 
3,386 persons, as against 2,856 last year. 

Prof. O. E. Lindberg of Gothenburg, 
Sweden, who took part in our Boston Liberal 
Congress, has recently published two volumes 
with the title ‘‘ Religious and Ethical Ideas.” — 

Germany is the latest country to face the 
problem of a decreasing birth-rate. Between 
1906 and 1908 it fell from 40.9 births per 
1,000 to 33.42. The wars of 1866 and 1870 
naturally caused a decline in the rate, but 
the surprising thing is its steady continua- 
tion. In twenty-eight years it sank 15.8 per 
cent.; 7.e., about one-seventh. In Prussia it 
is still greater,—18 per cent. In Belgium the 
lessened birth-rate in twenty years is 25.6 
per cent.; in England, 19.2 per cent.; in 
France, 15.4 per cent.; in Norway, 3.5 per 
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cent.; in Denmark, 5.8 per cent.; in Sweden, 
8.2 per cent. 
The number of Free Religious congrega- 


tions in Germany has within two years risen- 


from 32 to 41. Its organ, Spiritual Free- 
dom, circulates three thousand copies. 
Many other independent congregations de- 
cline to affiliate with it. Most of the free 
religious societies in Germany, however, are 
frankly agnostic. 

““Choses Passées,”’ a volume of four hun- 
dred pages, published at 3 francs, 50 centimes, 
by Nourry, Paris, is a spiritual autobiography 
of Prof. Alfred Loisy, well worthy of atten- 
tion. 


My Year in Washington, 1848-49. 


BY LYDIA FRANCES KILBY. 


is 


I was born on June 4, 1826, in Hadley, 
a farming town in Saratoga County, New 
York. Our family consisted of father and 
mother, five girls and six boys. In winter 
my father taught a district school; but in 
summer he carried on the work of the farm, 
with the aid of the boys. He voted the 
Whig ticket when William Henry Harrison 
was elected, but after that stood by the anti- 
slavery party as long as he lived. 

Our house was one of the stations on the 
“underground railroad,’’ which ran from the 
slave States to the Canada border, being 
used to assist runaway slaves on their way 
to freedom. In those days Southern people 
often brought their slaves with them to 
Saratoga Springs, and many escapes were 
made from there. The first station after 
leaving Saratoga was in Greenfield, at the 
house of Mason Anthony, a good Quaker 
Abolitionist. Friend Anthony would bring 
the escaped man after dark to our house 
in Hadley. The next night my father would 
take him to the house of Uncle Henry Beach, 
in Iwzern, Warren County, six miles“away. 
From that station he would be taken to a 
place near Lake George, and so on. 

At one time we kept a fugitive about the 
house several days before we dared pass him 
along, as a reward for his capture was posted 
in every village and at every post-office, 
and plenty of pro-slavery men were eager 
for the reward. Fortunately it happened 
that just at that time my married sister 
came home on a visit, bringing with her a 
young infant. They dressed the slave in 
woman’s clothes, with a heavy veil, put in 
his arms a large doll, well wrapped up to 
look like a baby, and my mother drove with 
him to Grandfather Wilcox’s, who lived 
near Uncle Henry Beach. 

On their way they had to pass through the 
village of Luzern, and the ten minutes spent 
in transit caused them much anxiety, for 
fear that some friend might stop to speak to 
them, as often happened when my mother 
went to visit her father. The most anxious 
time was when they had to go over the 
Sacandaga River and the North River, 
which were close together and were crossed 
by covered bridges, where they must drive 
slowly. Fortunately the first bridge was 
free, and my father “‘commuted” for the 
other, so they did not have to stop to pay toll. 
The man reached Canada safely and after- 
ward reported to us. 

Teaching a district school was the only 
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occupation open to girls who wanted to earn 
a living. Two of my sisters were teachers, 
and, when I was fourteen, I was offered a 
school six miles away. My grandfather 
lived in the district, as did two uncles and 
one aunt, all married and having several 
children, so nearly all my pupils were my 
cousins. Some of them were seventeen or 
eighteen years old. 

Previous to my appointment my occupa- 
tion at home had been tending babies (there 
was always a baby), washing dishes, and 
helping my mother and older sisters. My 
teaching seems to have been satisfactory, 
as they re-engaged me for the summer term. 
The school terms then were only three 
winter months and the three summer months. 
At home, after I was ten years old, I could 
be spared to attend school, only in winter 
so I found teaching a perpetual picnic, 
compared to my work on the farm. 

From that time on I taught winter and 
summer, each time in a different district. 
At one time I studied for a few weeks at 
Miss Ashman’s private school in Saratoga, 
where I learned a little French, algebra, 
chemistry, astronomy, philosophy, and several 
other branches. Later on I went to Balston 
Spa for a few weeks at a normal school, 
where at the end of the term I was given a 
certificate showing that I was qualified to 
teach any district school in Saratoga County. 

The next summer I taught in the “upper 
village” at Saratoga Springs. My sister 
had a small private school in the same local- 
ity. The people with whom we boarded 
soon bought a large farm in Fairfax County, 
Virginia, four miles from Fairfax Court 
House. When they moved out there, my 
sister, Jane Sherman, went with them to 
teach their children, hoping also to find other 
pupils in the vicinity, and so make up a small 
private school. She was quite successful in 
carrying out her plan, and seeing a chance 
for another school at a place a few miles 
away, wrote home proposing that I should 
come and see what I could do there. A 
brother of the family with whom I was living 
was going there later in the autumn, and I 
might accompany him. I was pleased with 
the idea, and nobody at home objected. 

My father took me by carriage to Albany 
to catch the boat down the Hudson River, 
When we reached the steamer, it was just 
about to start, so he took leave of me and 
hurried ashore. When I looked about, the 
travelling companion who was to meet me 
on the boat could not be found. ‘There had 
been a mistake somewhere. I don’t re- 
member that I felt particularly worried, but 
I did not know how I was to cross New York 
alone. I consulted the purser, and he said 
he would find some one who was going through 
to Philadelphia. He soon found a man whom 
he knew to be thoroughly trustworthy and 
reliable, who would see me safely to that 
city. He introduced me, but I did not 
quite catch the name. 

We reached Philadelphia late in the after- 
noon and went to a hotel not far from the 
station from which I was to take the cars 
for Baltimore the next day. After supper 
my travelling companion asked me if I would 
like to go with him to see Banvard’s Pano- 
rama of the Mississippi, and I accepted 
the invitation. I remember that at one 
time during the performance the picture of 
a beautiful estate on the banks of the Mis- 
sissippi was shown, and the audience ap- 
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plauded vigorously. On inquiry I found that 
it represented the estate of Jefferson Davis, 
and the applause was because he was the 
son-in-law of the next president, Zachary 
Taylor. Missing my escort from my side, 
I saw him on the stage, looking out in one 
direction and another from behind the scenes, 
as if in search of some one in the audience. 

As my train was to leave early in the morn- 
ing, he said that he would see that I was 
called in time to have my breakfast before 
starting; but, when they did call me, it was 
too late for the morning train and I had to 
wait till the early afternoon. He had left 
a message for me at the office, where I learned 
that he was a famous detective named 
Francis Speight. During the evening he 
had heard something about the person for 
whom he was looking, which made it neces- 
sary for him to leave that night for Pittsburg. 
He had left word that 1 was to be called at 
a certain hour in the morning, but they made 
a mistake and called me an hour later. I 
never saw him again, but several times that 
year I noticed the name Francis Speight 
in the papers. I am not sure that his first 
name was Francis, but I think it was. 

The train that I took was drawn by mules 
until it was outside the city limits. I re- 
member that part of the journey to Balti- 
more was by water and part by land. I 
asked a lady on the steamer about hotels 
in Baltimore, and she said that she and her 
husband were going to the St. Charles. She 
advised me to go to the same place, so I 
went with them, I remember that a waiter 
at breakfast the next morning was the 
whitest man of African descent that I had 
ever seen, and I had noticed a good many 
light-colored ones at the Saratoga hotels. 

When I arrived at Washington, I went to 
a small hotel at the end of the Long Bridge 
where I was to meet the man who would 
take me in the stage to Fairfax Court House. 
He had come the day before, and, not finding 
me, had gone back home. What was I to 
do now? My funds were running low. 

The people who kept the hotel were named 
Lindsley and had come from Union Village, 
Washington County, New York, about 
thirty miles from my home. As I had spent 
six months with an uncle’s. family only six 
miles from that place, we had mutual ac- 
quaintances in the vicinity. I found them 
kind and friendly. I liked the looks of 
Washington and thought, if I could get a 
chance to teach in some kind of a school 
there, I would like to stay through the winter. 

Mrs. Lindsley told me of two private 
schools, one kept by Mrs. David Burr, and 
the other by Mrs. Burchard Burr. I made 
my way to the house of the latter, saw Mrs. 
Burr, and found a friend in every sense of 
the word. I told her my story. She seemed 
interested at once, She told me that on 
the 1st of January ten public schools were 
to be established in Washington. At that 
time there was only one in the city, kept by 
Mr. and Mrs. Henshaw, the parents of Mrs. 
E. D. E. N. Southworth, the novelist. I 
think their pupils were all boys. 

My spirits rose. Here was my chance. 
But how was I to live for the next six weeks? 
Mrs. Burr said that I might stay at her 
house, assist in teaching the younger pupils, 
and care for her two little girls, Marie, who 
was five, and Pauline, three years old. I 
was willing to do any kind of work, and 
eagerly assented. I had to dress the children 
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in the morning, and again for the three 
o’clock dinner, and take them out for a 
walk every pleasant day, usually along Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, as there was often an 
errand to do in that direction. 

Mrs. Burr’s maiden name was Burchard, 
and she was born in New York City, of French 
descent. She always spoke French in school 
and in the family, and taught principally 
French in the school. The English teacher 
was of Irish descent and came from Phila- 
delphia. The music master and _ other 
teachers came in from outside. The cook 
was a German, named Elise Beneke. Mr. 
Burr came from Connecticut and had a 
clerkship in the Treasury Department, with 
a modest salary which was probably much 
less than Mrs. Burr earned with her school, 
as her prices were high. 

They had a handsome house with a stable 
and a few acres of land, besides a cow from 
Connecticut who would not let a colored 
person miJk her, so Mr. Burr had that to 
do. When on Thanksgiving Day he did 
not get back from a twelve-mile walk in time 
to milk the cow for the little girls’ supper, 
I did the milking, greatly to Mrs. Burr’s 
relief. A big dog was chained in the stable 
loft every morning by Mr. Burr before he 
went to his office, but was allowed to roam 
through the yard in the night. Once when 
Mrs. Burr was ill, he forgot to chain him up, 
and the dog would not let the doctor come 
in. My services were called into requisi- 
tion, and I took the dog by the collar, led 
him up a flight of stairs to the stable loft and 
chained him there without the slightest re- 
sistance on his part. So even the Washing- 
ton dogs were friendly to me, as well as every 
person I came in contact with. One day 
when another servant was needed, I, the 
rabid Abolitionist, was sent out to hire a 
slave from her owner. I often passed the 
slave pen. I think it was on Maryland 
Avenue. 


New York Letter. 


The Second Church of Brooklyn is with- 
out a minister. Mr. Dutton has resigned 
and, after a vacation in the Adirondacks, 
will go to San Francisco, Cal. His fare- 
well sermon was listened to by a large au- 
dience of parishioners, and by strangers 
who, knowing Mr. Dutton by reputation, 
paid him the courtesy of taking this oppor- 
tunity of bidding him farewell and God- 
speed. 

In the larger human sense we must all 
lose sight of the lesser, more personal view- 
point. If Mr. Dutton can best serve Uni- 
tarianism elsewhere, no one church should 
hold him back; and, when all is said and 
done, the accepting or declining of a call 
must be an individual decision. Now the 
people face the problem of replacing Mr. 
Dutton, and there is something truly splendid 
in the spirit shown. With firm belief that 
the right man is waiting somewhere for 
the opportunity of serving this historic 
little society, they calmly and courageously 
confront the ordeal of finding him. ‘The 
church will open early in October, and it is 
sincerely believed that a minister will be 
chosen before long. 

A fine thing came to the surface when it 
was known that Mr. Dutton was about to 
resign. Mr. Mellish of Holy Trinity, a 
large Episcopal church on Brooklyn Heights, 
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wrote a cordial, personal letter, inviting the 
people of the Second Church to accept the 
hospitality of Trinity’s pews during the 
two or three Sundays when they would 
have no home church, and regretting that 
Trinity’s pulpit is not also open to men of 
our faith. Of course the First Church, Mr. 
Lathrop’s, is open; but that an Episcopalian 
church should put itself thus on record, and 
that its minister should regret the limita- 
tion of the pulpit, speaks volumes for the 
broader faith and the fine courage of Mr. 
Mellish. 

During July and August Mr. Lathrop’s 
church will be open for union services; and 
Rev. Henry TT. Secrist, Rev. Ernest C. 
Smith, Rev. George E. McHwain, Rev. 
Leon A. Harvey, Rev. Henry W. Foote, 
Rey. Franklin C. Southworth, and Rev. 
Frederick M. Bennett will occupy the pul- 
pit. A special organist, Mr. Bishoprick, 
will furnish fine music. 

Mr. Albert Levitt has resigned as assistant 
minister of the First Church; and Mr. New- 
ton B. Knapp, a graduate of the Chicago 
University Divinity School, has been engaged 
to fill his place. Mr. Levitt has accepted 
a position to teach at Columbia University. 

Many improvements will be completed 
in the beautiful First Church during the 
summer. The window, in memory of Mr. 
and Mrs. Forbes, will be in place, the wood- 
work of the chapel refinished, the organ re- 
arranged and a rose window placed behind it. 

At the Lenox Avenue Church (Mr. Wright’s) 
Edward Howard Griggs, on June 1, gave his 
famous lecture on Giordano Bruno; on June 8 
Rev. William M. Brundage, Ph.D., spoke on 
‘Religion as a Personal Experience”; June 5 
Rev. Leon A. Harvey spoke on ‘‘Some 
Modern Spiritual Tragedies.”’ 

The minister in Montclair, N.J., who 
valiantly announced his position on marriage 
without health certificate, is said to be facing 
the alternative of changing his views or 
having fewer marriages to perform. When 
this state of affairs arrives, the necessity 
that all ministers should take this stand 
confronts us. Of course this demand is 
right and just; and, if all ministers would 
stand by the few brave pioneers, the battle 
would be half won. For a couple, contem- 
plating matrimony, to be forced to comply 
with this or go outside the church for the 
marriage service would bring the matter 
to a point where it could be grappled with 
successfully. It is to be expected that any 
innovation will be met by opposition. In a 
Philadelphia paper recently a scathing arti- 
cle was printed dealing with the injustice 
of a proposed California law which exacted 
a health certificate from a man and not from 
a woman. ‘The real note of discord was 
that this was what might be expected in a 
state’ where women had the ballot! 

No more foolish conclusion could have 
been reached than this. Should the law 
become active, it could become so only by 
the vote of men and women in California, 
and the men outnumber the women. 

As a matter of fact, all women should be 
glad to enter the reform campaign on equal 
terms with men, and, undoubtedly, they 
largely are; but we must remember that 
the double code of morals and insistence 
on the woman’s position enable a man to 
shield his life and past where a woman 
cannot. Hence the requirement of a cer- 
tificate of health from a woman is lessened 
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somewhat. But the time is coming—the 
first bright gleams are here—when the 
future of the race will be the high thought of 
men and women, who, joining hands, will 
gladly work together for the final good. 
We have in the past been too prone to 
think we knew what God meant: let us 
now find out! In order to do this we must 
be able to distinguish between the rights of 
conservatism and its power to make cowards 
of us. We must cast off fear when we face 
justice. Social problems must be met by 
all working together, and surely our beloved 
Unitarianism ought to lead in this forward. 
movement. Personally, the writer believes 
that much of the wrong, evidenced by white 
slavery, child labor, and degrading labor 
laws for women, is due to the fact that the 
maternal elements have been eliminated 
from law-making in its direct and legiti- 
mate form. Incidentally, it is interesting 
to imagine the effect maternal considera- 
tion might have had upon the Presbyterian 
edict that unbaptized infants were damned. 
Had mothers, as well as fathers, been in 
conclave when that mighty problem was 
discussed and decided, I rather believe the 
poor infants might have had a fighting 
chance to escape the dreadful doom brought 
upon them by their parents’ procrastination 
or heedlessness. Sad little souls! It is 
comforting to know that a Father-Mother- 
God \as Theodore Parker used to say) 
had them in his safe keeping while the in- 
terpreters of Truth were wrangling over 
the question! Be Md veal oF 


Work in North Carolina. 


Miss Lydia Holman is a trained nurse and 
superintendent of a hospital at Altapass, N.C., 
among the mountain folk, our own American 
white people, descendants of the Old Revo- 
lutionary stock. Her work there is essen- 
tially medical, sanitary, and social. A 
small hospital is her headquarters at present, 
though for ten years she nursed in a neigh- 
boring community until two years ago, 
when the railroad gave her its building here 
for use as a hospital after the completion 
of the road. ‘This little hospital has a capac- 
ity of from fifteen to twenty-five beds, two 
good-sized wards, an operating room, and 
an office and quarters for a physician. Many 
patients come to her for treatment, and she 
is fully competent to do anything from the 
pulling of a tooth to treating typhoid, small- 
pox, or setting an arm or leg. Little chil- 
dren are often carried miles over the moun- 
tains in order to receive treatment from her. 

She takes not only medical aid and timely 
suggestions as to hygiene and sanitation to 
her patients, but also, by her sympathy and 
thoughtfulness, leaves an atmosphere of 
cheer and love. Her idea is, not to make the 
institutional work paramount, but to labor 
from the homes outward, sending patients 
to the hospital only when they require 
surgical or other treatment which is impos- 
sible in their own homes. 

By means of a moving-picture machine 
she hopes to give entertainments in the 
hospital, at which she can illustrate modern 
farming and forestry methods as well as 
preventive medicine and health measures; 
but, owing to the costliness of the films, she 
has as yet been unable to carry this out, 
though she has a machine. Indefatigable 
in her labors, she rides day or night, in all 
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weathers, for miles through lonely, wooded 
mountains, over steep, rough trails to answer 
sick calls, frequently taking down fences 
and fording rivers on the way. 

“As I watched,’ says a correspondent, 
“this plucky little woman in her daily tasks, 
one moment feeding the chickens or over- 
seeing the farm work or the care of the horses, 
and the next diagnosing a case of hook- 
worm disease, bandaging a man’s arm, who 
had been injured on the railroad, or treating 
a sick baby, I felt that, if only others could 
be privileged to see her at her labor of love 
and realize what this one life was accom- 
plishing, people would at least make her 
burden a little lighter by lifting the weight 
of financial anxiety.” She has as assistants 
one trained nurse and a young mountain 
girl: she needs a housekeeper and a physi- 
cian, and, of course, a salary for each is 
required. Those who are able and willing 
to help a noble woman in a noble work can 
do so by sending some contribution, however 
snall, to Miss Lydia Holman, the Holman 
Hospital, Altapass, N.C. 


A Chinese Scholarship. 


The Girls’ Club of The Ladies’ Home 
Journal (the largest club of girls in the world) 
has established a scholarship in medicine for 
Chinese women, to be known as the Girls’ 
Club Medical Foundation. The fund raised 
amounts to $1,233, which will provide 
for a permanent endowment for a scholar- 
ship in medicine for Chinese women at the 
Interdenominational Union Medical College 
for Women at Peking. Of this $633 was 
raised through small personal contributions 
by the girls themselves, without any outside 
assistance. The Ladies’ Home Journal had 
promised to donate $600 additional, if the 
members contributed that much, and this 
made the $1,233. About 1,000 of the mem- 
bers of the club joined in this movement, 
and the average sum contributed by each one 
was 60 cents. As practically all are self-sup- 
porting girls and women, this is an impressive 
example of what organized endeavor can ef- 
fect. 


Young People’s Religious 
Tnion 
Young People’s Day at the Shoals. 


Following a long-time custom, the Young 
People’s Religious Union is to have an official 
programme at the Isle of Shoals Summer 
Meetings. 

This year our day falls on Wednesday, 
July 9, 1913, when Rev. John H. Wilson of 
Wilton, N.H., a former director of the 
Young People’s Union, speaks at the morn- 
ing chapel service in the stone meeting- 
house. Later in the forenoon Rev. Edwin 
M. Slocombe, another former director of 
the Union, will deliver an address in the 
hall on some phase of the work of our Uni- 
tarian young people. 

It is expected that a larger number than 
usual of our young people will attend this 
year, as we already have knowledge of several 
groups of young friends that are to make 
the trip especially for this day. The older 
_ habitués of the Shoals will no doubt welcome 

an innovation, as the time is fast ap- 
ing when younger, fresher life will be 
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needed to carry on the work begun by 
the elders. Let all go who can. ‘The early 
morning hours are the most tempting ones 
for the sail down from Portsmouth, and by 
taking the early boat one is enabled to reach 
Star Island in season for the morning exer- 
cises. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S Day AT THE WEIRS 
MEETINGS. 


Truth compels us to state here that the 
Young People’s Religious Union Day, as 
scheduled on the Weirs programme, is not 
an official one, the management of the meet- 
ings having arranged for the speakers, etc. 
It is hoped that any young person in this 
locality during the time of the meetings— 
August 3 to 10, inclusive—may make an 
effort to be in attendance. 

During the month of July and the greater 
part of August the office will be closed: 
mail, however, will receive necessary at- 
tention. 


Deaths. 


MARY SWIFT GILL. 


Mary Swift Gill, wife of Charles S. Gill, and daughter 
of the late Henry and Mary T. Foster, was born at Charles- 
town, Mass., May 29, 1846, and died at Jamaica Plain, 
Mass., June 23, 1913. 

“What grace of Christian womanhood 
Was in her household ways.” 

These lines of Whittier’s express in fitting epitome the 
gracious personality of Mrs. Gill. In the qualities of 
simplicity, strength, and sweetness, she partook of and 
emulated her Quaker origin. And this no less in owning 
herself a Unitarian, the faith which so often is acknowl- 
edged by the “modern Friend.”’ Her allegiance to her 
church was enthusiastic, single-hearted, untiring, and 
her service in its cause and to every one and everything 
connected with it peculiarly devoted. 

And yet instant with faith and loyalty as was her feeling 
for her church, the chief centre of her influence and care 
was her household, which through her social instinct and 
wide hospitality was a home to many outside of her own 
family, and may truly be said to have lent to the 
entire community its atmosphere of unselfish affection and 
simple joyousness. 

Perhaps it was because of her enthusiasm and energy 
that young people in especial felt her sympathy and 
responded heartily to her word and suggestion. For she 
never failed to enter into their plans and aspirations with 
a vividness of interest and freshness of feeling which 
even increasing age and illness could not quench. Yet 
her ministrations were not confined to the young. Rela- 
tives and friends of all ages and conditions—indeed all 
whom her life touched, even to a slight degree—felt the 
sustaining influence of her unbounded faith and loyalty. 
Her family connections were more numerous and varied 
than common, but all came within the circle of her inter- 
est and were honored and beloved. 

Such a life will indeed be missed from among her ac- 
quaintance as well as among those nearer and dearer. 
But the saints of the earth never die. Such faithful and 
loving souls as hers have an abiding presence which is 
eternal. Truly her children, and all who knew her, shall 
‘arise up and call her blessed.” H.E. J. 


Boston, Mass. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


Miss Augusta Crehore died in Canton Mass., on April 
27, 1913; and her sister, Miss Ellen Crehore, died in Canton, 
Mass., on May 3, 1913. In their lives they were pure and 
beautiful, and in their death they were not divided. They 
came of old New England stock; their father was a skilled 
mechanic and inventor of Dedham; their mother was 
Joanna Dunbar of Charlton, Mass. Both Miss Ellen and 
Miss Augusta were born in Milton; both of them were 
teachers: Miss Ellen taught in Dorchester and Dedham 
fifteen years: at the end of this term she served, for six 
years, as an unusually efficient member of the Dedham 
school committee, Educational work appealed to her: 
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she saw that Truth made men free. She taught also for 
many years in the First Parish Sunday-school. 

She entered of her own initiative upon charity work, 
and through her the Dedham Board of Charities had its 
real beginning. In 1895 the sisters changed their home to 
Canton, Mass., and in the First Parish Church and Sun- 
day-school of that town they rendered the same loyal 
service as of old. In January, 1902, Miss Ellen went to 
Shelter Neck, N.C., and, after her work there, returned to 
Canton, but always retained her deep interest in the wel- 
fare of that mission among the white youth of the South. 

Miss Augusta died after an illness of two years; and 
Miss Ellen ministered to her with an untiring fidelity 
which exhausted her limited strength, so that she followed 
her sister into the higher life after an interval of only a 
few days. They were true New England gentlewomen, 
with those high inner standards of the whole intellectua! 
and spiritual life which the word implies. B. Ge 


In the death of Miss Ellen H. Crehore the Carolina 
Industrial School loses a most valuable trustee, and the 
pupils and parents in the neighborhood of Shelter Neck, 
N.C., a devoted friend. Her interest in these Southern 
youth was aroused on learning of the lack of school ad- 
vantages for white children in that section of North Car- 
olina, where the Alliance had established a preaching 
station, and had helped to build a church and a parsonage, 
now known as Dix House. Here in January, 1902, Miss 
Ellen came and gathered the children into a little school. 
Her manner of teaching and her method of school discipline 
seemed to them wonderful. “Why, Miss Ellen never 
needed to punish any: just a look from her made them wish 
to obey,”’ the mothers said later. During that short term 
of three months she had become a part of the life of that 
little neighborhood. They felt her deep interest in the 
welfare of each child, they recognized her genuine friend- 
liness and sympathy in their homes, and her constant 
efforts in their behalf endeared her to all. Nor did her 
interest abate when she returned to her own home in 
Massachusetts, but she induced friends to help send two 
of the older boys to the Southern Industrial Institute at 
Camp Hill, Alabama, and ever since has helped to secure 
scholarships to keep one or more boys in that admirable 
school. She lived to see one of those boys graduate with 
honor and become superintendent of its Farm Depart- 
ment, while others are doing excellent service there or else- 
where. When, in rorr, the two schools were incorporated 
as the Carolina Industrial School, she was one of the Board 
of Trustees, in which capacity she served until her death. 
To this work she brought a long experience along educa- 
tional and philanthropic lines, a sympathetic knowledge 
of conditions, and an unselfish devotion. To her patient, 
persistent effort, cheer, and courage is due in large 
measure the present hopeful outlook upon life which 
many of her former pupils possess. To many of these 
the following lines which have often cheered her will have 
special significance:— 

“Don’t lose courage,—spirit brave 
Carry with you to the grave. 


Don’t lose time in vain distress; 
Work, not worry, brings success. ° 


Don’t lose patience—come what will, 
Patience oft times outranks skill. 


Don’t lose hope,—who lets her stray 
Goes forlornly all the way. 


Tho’ be foiled your dearest plan, 
Don’t lose faith in God and man.” 
A. A. PB. 


Framingham, Massachusetts 
A PRIVATE ESTABLISHMENT for those in search 
of health. Illustrated Prospectus. 


~ EDWARD A. ANDREWS 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 


Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass, 
Property near the College a Specialty. 


For ADOPTION,—A little girl four years old. 

This child is intelligent and pretty, and should have 
a good home. For particulars, write to Rev. G. L. Thomp- 
son, Laconia, N.H. 


) A beautiful country home, about ten miles from 
Boston, a teacher would like to board two or three 
boys. The minister of the First Parish, Needham, will fur- 
nish references. Address B., care Christian Register. 
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Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


At the First Unitarian Church, Manches- 
ter-by-the-Sea, July 6, Rev. Edward Hale 
of Chestnut Hill will preach. 


A ministers’ meeting, adjourned from 
King’s Chapel on June 2, will be held in 
Channing Hall on Monday, July 7, at 10.30 
AM. Ministers of every name are invited. 


Meetings. 


Connecticut VALLEY CONFERENCE.—The 
meetings of the conference and the Min- 
isters’ Association at Montague, June 3 and 
4, was an event helpful and encouraging 
to all. It was the first visit of the con- 
ference to the town, and many thought the 
resources of the little flock would hardly be 
equal to the occasion, but it proved other- 
wise. Ample provision had been made for 
a much larger attendance, and the hos- 
pitality of the people was very gratifying. 
The weather was fine, and the town, with its 
well-cared for homes, lawns, trees, and gar- 
dens, was beautiful. 

About one hundred delegates were present 
from all over the district; and the sermon 
by Rey. E. S. Wiers of Montclair, N.J., and 
the addresses by three of our leading lay- 
men, E. P. Harris of Montclair, Stewart 
Anderson of Springfield, and J. Ward Lewis 
of Pittsfield, were inspiring and uplifting. 
The ladies of the parish provided a fine dinner 
in the town hall, which was comfortably filled, 
many of the townspeople attending. The 
ministers and the president, John C. Robin- 
son of Springfield, met at the parsonage on 
Tuesday afternoon, and had an interesting 
programme and discussion, after which they 
were hospitably entertained by Rev. and 
Mrs. R. E. Birks. 


Tue CuHicaco Associate ALLIANCE.—A 
meeting was held at Geneva, IIl., Thursday, 
June 5, 1913, the president, Mrs. Sperling, 
presiding. It was opened with a reading by 
Mrs. Colby of “‘ What is so rare as a day in 
June,” from ‘The Vision of Sir Launfal.’’ 
After annual reports from the Third Branch, 
Unity, Hinsdale, Geneva, and the Swedish 
branches, Mrs. Alfred Pashley read a paper 
regarding the attitude of Unitarian woman 
toward the emancipation of women, which 
was followed by a most interesting discus- 
sion. A motion was passed that a letter be 
sent in the name of the association to the 
Dean of Harvard Divinity School, requesting 
the reason why women are not admitted to 
the degree of theology in that institution, and 
stating the urgent hope that the college may 
be able to admit women students, thus bring- 
ing itself into harmony with other truly pro- 
gressive bodies as well as consistency with 
the Unitarian principles of Freedom and 
Fellowship. Mrs. Wilson, chairman of the 
nominating committee, announced the name 
of Mrs. J. C. Long for the next president of 
the Associate Alliance, and Mrs. C. F. Lynn 
for seeretary and treasurer. The nomina- 
tions were unanimously accepted. There 
was an attendance of 46. Cornelia Dodd, 
Brown, Secretary. 


Capg Cop COoNFERENCE.—The sixty-fifth 
session was held with the First Parish Church, 
Sandwich, Mass., June 17 and 18,1913. The 
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sermon on Tuesday evening was by Rev. 
George W. Cutter, M.D., of Watertown. 
His subject, “The Kingdom of God,” dealt 
with the modern religious emphasis upon the 
ideal in the Lord’s Prayer, ‘‘On earth as it is 
in heaven.” To realize this ideal individ- 
ually and socially in every department of 
human life is the task of religion. A gen- 
eration which really desires to enter upon a 
higher stage of human life is in a fair way to 
succeed. An enjoyable reception was held 
with Mr. and Mrs. George Wing after the 
evening service. Wednesday morning began 
with a devotional service conducted by Rev. 
B. W. Morrison of Barnstable. The business 
meeting was opened by President B. G. 
Bartley, with a brief and cordial welcome. 
The address of the morning was by Rev. 
L. M. Powers of Haverhill, Mass., on ‘Some 
Things that Americans can learn from Ger- 
many.’”’ Mr. Powers, who had studied his 
subject in Germany, dealt with its wonderful 
progress in social amelioration, showing the 
German ingenuity and energy in the crea- 
tion of wealth, the government ownership 
and control of big business, etc. Germany 
has a tariff commission with authority, state 
railways, and canals, with special regard for 
safety of traffic, and economy in passenger 
travel. One travels fourth class in Germany 
with comfort and decency for three-fourths 
of a cent a mile. The people net $160,- 
000,000 a year on the government railways 
and another $160,000,000 on lower canal 
rates. In the protection of investors from 
fraud, in the prevention of waste in sewage 
and forest fires, and especially in the elimina- 
tion of the waste of human life, Germany 
leads the world. The government coal 
mines, parcels post, and other government 
services, are a constant saving of the resources 
of the people from spoliation by private in- 
terests. Germany has learned that it pays 
to be decent, and that even the accumulation 
of wealth requires the conservation of the 
working power of a nation. Human beings 
are accorded the same humane consideration 
as cattle, whereas in England, for example, 
wealth accumulated and men decayed, and 
then wealth decayed. Germany has been 
first in the field with such novelties as uni- 
versal insurance for sickness and old age; 
in the prevention of accidents; in pure food 
and drink laws, stringently enforced; in the 
prevention of overcrowding and of needless 
noise. Germany aims to keep people out 
of jail by making crime difficult. ‘‘ The Amer- 
ican ideal of liberty,” said Mr. Powers, ‘‘is 
to stick your umbrella into other people’s 
ribs. The German ideal is to have your 
ribs delivered from other people’s unbrellas.’’ 
After an animated discussion the meeting ad- 
journed to the vestry, where a collation was 
served by the ladies of the parish. At 1.30 
the Alliance meeting was called to order by 
Mrs. John Nye, president of the Sandwich 
Branch. After reports from the Branches 
and a few remarks by Miss Helen L. Day, the 
retiring director, Mrs. Abby A. Peterson of 
Jamaica Plain, spoke of the work in the South. 
The closing address was by Prof. E. D. Star- 
buck on “A Child-centred Religious Educa- 
tion.”’ It dealt with the importance of child- 
hood in the evolution of the race. ‘The 
practical conclusion is that childhood is 
the opportunity of the race in secular and 
religious education. The following names 
were placed on the memorial list. Mr. 
Frederick Wheldon and Mrs. Frances M. 
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Hinckley of Barnstable; Mrs. Stephen B. 
Nye, Mrs. Francis D, Fisher, and Mrs. Frank 
Lapham of Sandwich. The following officers 
were elected: president, Mr. B. G. Bartley, 
Sandwich; vice-presidents, Judge F. H. 
Lothrop, Barnstable, and Mr. Frank B. 
Crocker, Brewster; secretary-treasurer, Rev. 
F. K. Gifford, Sandwich. Resolutions of 
thanks were passed to the various speakers 
and to the First Parish Church of Sandwich 
for their hospitality. 
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Norta Mippiesex Co FERENCE.—Per- 
fect weather-in the beautiful hill country of 
New Hampshire in laurel time, an appro- 
priate and excellent order of services, and 
cordial hospitality assured, attracted a 
large company of delegates to the First 
Church of Wilton Centre, of which Rev. 
Eugene M. Grant is minister, on Wednes- 
day, June 18, to attend the ninety-fourth 
session of the Conference. The old church 
was a surprising vision of beauty, en- 
wreathed and banked and screened in moun- 
tain laurel, and flooded with sunshine and 
music of singing bird and insect. The 
genial minister and a large reception com- 
mittee of lively young people greeted the 
arriving delegates. The president and vice- 
presidents absent, Mr. Thomas H. Elliott 
of Lowell presided, Rev. Cyrus A. Roys of 
Ashby offered the opening prayer. After 
routine business Mr. Grant made a brief 
survey of the history of the First nitarian 
Congregational Society of Wilton Centre, for 
the past one hundred and fifty years. As 
natives of the town, honorable mention was 
made of Abiel Abbott Livermore, D.D., and 
other eminent Unitarians. Rev. Henry C. 
Parker of Woburn spoke on “‘The Value of 
a Liberal Church,” and from his own ripe 
experience and kind disposition convinced 
his hearers that what makes the superior 
and serviceable man is his disposition to the 
world about him. Spiritual enrichment and 
sweetening of the community through the 
individual is the value mark of the liberal 
church. 

Rev. John H. Wilson of Wilton conducted 
the noon devotional service in a spirit of 
devout simplicity. A good dinner was 
served in the town hall, at which Rev. Samuel 
L. Elberfeld of Peterboro said grace, and 
there was music by Mr. Pasquale Tallarico, 
the talented young Italian pianist. The 
afternoon session began with music by the 
choir of the First Church, under direction of 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert G. Ring. Rev. N. S. 
Hoagland of Tyngsboro reported the con- 
dition and methods of several Sunday-schools 
of the conference, and suggested a North 
Middlesex Sunday School Union. An appro- 
priation of fifty dollars a year for three years 
was voted, conditionally, to the Unitarian 
church of Francestown. Rev. Joseph N. 
Pardee of Bolton spoke on “‘The Ministry 
in Rural Communities”; and the perplexing 
problems of the rural minister—how to live 
on the salary offered him—was set forth in a 
practical way in this striking and forcible 
address of an expert. The point of view was 
different. The farmer had his farm product 
as his main reliance to keep his family: the 
minister had not thistorely on. The farmer 


needed comparatively little cash in hand to 


live, while the minister must pay cash for 
all he lived on. As one listened to this 
remarkable address, he wondered how long 
it will be before our people awake to the need 
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of sending forth this man to enlighten rural 
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churches. How long before social service 


advocates will see that not the city churches, 
but the country churches, are now most in 
need of social service and enlightenment to 
save them from the sin, on the one hand, 
of an underpaid minister, who starves his 
life out that the church may live, and, on the 
other, from the sin of pauperization in ac- 
cepting the bounty of the country gentleman 
minister. How long will it be before we 
awake to see that our social service oppor- 
tunities are not in the cities, where other 
churches and agencies are more effective 
than we are, but in the rural communities; 
and that the “poor emigrant,’ who is ready, 
almost eager at times, to ‘“‘do’’ us while we 
are overdoing for him, is not the more pa- 
thetic figure of our civilization, but the “‘ poor 
Yankee,’ whom he is starving out by his 
lower standard of living? 

The conference closed with votes of thanks 
to the speakers and to the First Society for 
its generous hospitality. The delegates were 
presented with the laurel which decorated 
the church, and thus adjourned one of the 
red-letter sessions of the conference. George 
C. Wright, Secretary. 


Churches. 


Boston, Mass.—Church of the Messiah, 
Rev. Powhatan Bagnall: The communion 
service Sunday, June 22, was very impressive. 
Six persons were received with the right 
hand of fellowship, three men and three 
women. ‘The year’s work has been one of 
progress and has done great good for the 
uplift of the colored people, young and old, 
in Greater Boston. The Women’s Alliance 
and Men’s Club will co-operate with the 
Fruit and Flower Mission, also the Fresh 
Air Mission, in carrying cheer and comfort 
to the young and old of the children of the 
God of nature, remembering ‘‘ Inasmuch 
as ye have done it to one of the least of my 
brethren, ye have done it unto me.” ~~ 


Montacuk, Mass.—First Unitarian Soci- 
ety, Rev. Richard E. Birks: The readers of 
the Register, and those who helped the society 
to build the parsonage, will be glad to hear 
that the church is progressing. The annual 
fair in April was most successful, over $200 
being received. The congregation has in- 
creased over fifty per cent. during the past six 
months, and twelve new members have joined 
the parish. The Sunday-school has been 
reorganized and now uses the Beacon series, 
and eight new members have joined the Alli- 
ance. Much remains to be done, and an 
organ is much needed; but the outlook is 
encouraging, and the society earnest, united, 


and hopeful. 


Roxpury, Mass.—The First Church, 
Eliot Square, Rev. James De Normandie: 
Rev. George Hale Reed of Belmont preached 
on Sunday, June 29. The church will now be 
closed until the second Sunday in September. 
Dr. De Normandie will be at home in Lin- 
coln for the summer to answer any calls of 
service. : 


Wavpoie, Mass.—First Parish church, 
(Unitarian), Rev. Henry D. Stevens: At 
the parish supper, held in the vestry, May 1, 
Teports were read from the officers of the 

parish and church societies. These 
encouraging and hopeful. Especially 
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was this true of the Women’s Alliance and the| Australian 


Lend-a-Hand Club reports, showing unusual 
activity for the year. “he Alliance is the 
ready arm of the active work of the church, 
while the Club does a humanitarian work for 
the whole town which is widely appreciated. 
The reported condition of the Sunday-school 
showed growth and increased interest. The 
parish treasurer reported all financial ob- 
ligations met and a small balance in the treas- 
ury. On May 26, at a specially called parish 
meeting, a large number of new:members were 
voted into membership. ‘This included the 
great majority of the women attendants, 
workers, and supporters of this First Parish 
Church, and who had not heretofore been 
thus legally qualified for full and regular 
membership in the parish. This long-de- 
ferred act of justice and equality has now at 
last been brought about to the gratification 
of all. On Children’s Sunday (June 15) 
three young children were baptized, and the 
minister spoke on ‘‘The New Appreciation of 
Childhood.”” The Sunday-school exercises 
in the vestry at noon were unusually interest- 
ing, the display of wild flowers extensive, while 
the brightness of a new United States flag 
shed its inspiration over the happy occasion. 
The Emerson study class has closed its weekly 
meetings for the season and its members 
are soon to visit Concord, to see its venerated 
places and to recall its hallowed memories. 
A basket lunch outing for members of the 
Parish, Alliance, and Lend-a-Hand Club is 
to be held on Wednesday afternoon, 25th, 
at ‘“Grovelawn,” the country home of George 
E. Shepard. This will conclude the season’s 
social activites while the church services 
will close in the middle of July. 


Personals. 


Rev. J. T. Sunderland, as Billings Lectu- 
rer, will sail from San Francisco early in 
August, spend September in Japan, October 
in China, a part of November in the Philip- 
pines, and December and January in India. 
He will be accompanied by his daughter. 


International Congress of Religious 
Progress. 


A Meeting of the International Union of 
Liberal Christian Women will be held on 
Thursday, July 17th, at the Société d’Hor- 
ticulture, Rue de Grenelle 84, chairman, 
Mrs. C. Herbert Smith. 

The subject will be “‘Women and Liberal 
Religious Progress: What the International 
Union may do to forward the Movement.” 

After the chairman’s address, the welcome 
to delegates will be extended by Madame 
Paul Hyacinthe Loyson. The secretary’s 
report will be given by Miss H. Brooke 
Herford, which will be followed by addresses 
by Miss Elizabeth Marquand, representing 
the Alliance of Unitarian and other Liberal 
Christian Women, America; Mrs. Blake 
Odgers, president Women’s League, Great 
Britain; Fraulein Karola Barth, president 
Verein fiir Religidse Erziehung, Germany; 
Miss Van Eck, Freindshafs Gilde Protes- 
tanten Bond, Holland; Miss Ella Engel, 
Unitarian Women’s Alliance, Hungary; 
Madame Rochat, president Section Geno- 
vise de Dames de !’Union du Christianisme 
Liberal, Switzerland; Miss Mary Howard, 
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Liberal Christian Churches; 
Signor Conte, Women’s League Associa- 
zione de Libri Credenti, Italy. 


Summer Services. 


The recent circular letter of the American — 
Unitarian Association on places where sum- 
mer services are held omits Martha’s Vine- 
yard (Vineyard Haven) and Nantucket, 
Mass. Services are held at both places every 
Sunday morning by the ministers of these 
churches, Rev. John Snyder at Nantucket 
and Rev. L. H. Buckshorn at Vineyard 
Haven, Mass., eleven o’clock. 


Summer Services in Maine. 


The following preachers will conduct ser- 
vices in the Union Church, North-east Har- 
bor, Me. July 6, Rev. Prof. William Adams 
Brown, D.D., Union Theological- Seminary, 
New York, N.Y.; July 13, Rev. Charles R. 
Brown, D.D., Dean of Yale Divinity School, 
New Haven, Conn.; July 20, Rev. John 
Coleman Adams, D.D., Hartford, Conn.; 
July 27, Rev. Henry Wilder Foote, Boston, 
Mass.; August 3, Rev. Prof. Henry Van 
Dyke, D.D., Princeton University, Princeton, 
N.J.; August 10, Rev. Henry Gow, Hamp- 
stead, England; August 17, President Rush 
Rhees, D.D., LL.D., Rochester University, 
Rochester, N.Y.; August 24, Rev. Prof. 
Francis G. Peabody, D.D., Cambridge, Mass. ; 
August 31, Rev. John Howland Lathrop, 
Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, N.Y; 
September 7, Prof. George Herbert Palmer, 
LL.D., Cambridge, Mass. ‘The service begins 
at 10.45 A.M. 


Summer Services in New York. 


Union Summer Services of Greater New 
York will be held at the Church of the 
Saviour, Pierrepont Street and Monroe 
Place, Brooklyn. The following list of 
preachers has been arranged for the season:— 

July 6, Rev. Ernest C. Smith, Chicago, Ill. 

July 13, Rev. Arthur H. Sargent, Eureka, 
Cal. 

July 20, Rev. George E. MclIlwain, Toledo, 
Ohio. 

July 27, Rev. Leon A. Harvey, Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 

August 3, Rev. H. W. Foote, Boston, Mass. 

August ro, Rev. F. C. Southworth, Mead- 
ville, Pa. 


August 17, Rev. George R. Gebauer, 
Duluth, Minn. 
August 24, Rev. George R. Gebauer, 
Duluth, Minn. 


August 31, Rev. F. M. Bennett, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. Services at 11 A.M. 

The Church of the Saviour is within two 
minutes’ walk from the Borough Hall Subway 
station, and it is hoped that the people from 
Manhattan will be induced to attend these 
services, which can be easily reached through 
the subway. 


The leading forest schools of the country 
not only have their own forest tracts for 
continuous experiments, but give their 
students actual experience in the woods by 
having them take part in big lumbering 
operations. : 
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Pleasantries. 


“Tsolate the patient.” “Yes, doctor. 
Where shall we put the ice?’’—Baltimore 
American. 


“Ves, I enjoyed the voyage,” said Mrs. 
Twickembury, ‘but on the whole I think I 
prefer terra cotta.” 


Willie: “‘Pa, when has a man horse sense?”’ 
Pa: ‘When he can say ‘Nay,’ my son.”— 
Cincinnati Enqutrer. 


Little Marguerite: ‘Daddy, what is a 
ghost?”’ Daddy: “A ghost is a thing which 
you see when it is not there.”’ 


Ex-Hero: ‘‘Oh, my boy, when I played 
‘Hamlet,’ the audience took fifteen minutes 
to leave the house.’”’ Vicious ex-Comedian 
(coldly): ‘‘Was he lame?” 


Farmer: ‘‘Yes, sir: that hired man of 
mine is one of the greatest inventors of 


the age.’ City boarder: ‘‘What did he 
invent?’”? Farmer: ‘“‘ Petrified motion.’’— 
Judge. 


The story is told of an old peasant woman 
in Buckinghamshire, England, who praising 
her favorite curate to the rector, exclaimed, 
“Ah, sir, Mr. Drone is quite an angel in 
sheep’s clothing.” - 
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Weg 

TE STEPHENSON | Garbage Receiver 
SERINE No Flies. No Litter. No Odors. 

Opens with the foot: closes itself. Clean and sanitary. 

Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 

C. H. Srzvenson, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, MAss. 


Antique Viewsotye 
Towne of Boston 


BY 


. JAMES H. STARK 


**Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.” 


Grocer; “What was that woman com-| 
plaining about?’ Clerk: ‘‘The long wait, 
sir,’ Grocer: ‘“‘And only yesterday she 


was kicking about the short weight. 
can’t please some people.” 


You 


Professor: ‘‘You say you are engaged in 
some original research. Upon what sub- 
ject?’”? Sophomore: ‘‘I’m trying to dis- 
cover why ink won’t flow from my fountain 
pen unless I place it in an upright position in 
the pocket of a light fan¢y vest.” 


This actual occurrence illustrates the 
culture of the Boston house-maid. My 
maid came to me this morning and said: 
“Would you kindly tell me how to spell 
physiognomy? I am confused between an 
i or an e. I am sending my photograph 
home and wish to use the word.’’ 


“Your work bears the closest kind of 


inspection,’”’ remarked the girl with the 
dimple. ‘‘What infinite pains you must take 
with it!” ‘Perhaps,’ replied the artist, 


“but, do you know, I enjoy the pains.” 
“Then,” she rejoined with a bright smile, 
“vou, too, pursue art for art’s ache.”’— 
Chicago Tribune. 


In a Philadelphia kindergarten a teacher 
was telling the little children about a clock. 
“Now this,’”’ she said, ‘‘is the pendulum,— 
this thing that swings back and forth. Did 
any of you ever hear the word ‘pendulum’ 
before?”? A child put up her hand. ‘‘ Yes, 
teacher,” she said. “Pendulum Franklin. 
I’ve heard it often.” 


“T had a talk with a pessimistic friend the 
other day. He doubted human honesty. 
He didn’t believe in the faith of man nor 
the constancy of woman. Life to him was all 
graft and grab and greed. He was very 
bitter.” ‘Your friend must have had a 
lot of hard experiences. How old is he?” 
“Nineteen.’’—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


President Wilson, at a dinner in Wash- 
ington, said of a statistician: ‘‘His figures 
are so precise that one inclines to doubt them. 
He is like the American sugar planter in 
Hawaii, who, taking a friend to the edge 
of a volcano, said: ‘That crater, George, 
is just seventy thousand and four years old.’ 
“But why the four?’ George asked. ‘Oh, 
I’ve been here four,’ was the reply. ‘It 
was seventy thousand when I came.’” 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


Educational. 


WANTED 


OMEN, to enter our training school for 

nurses. Apply to Dr. W. LINCOLN 

BATES, Supt., Dr. BATES SANATORIUM, 
Jamestown, R.I. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 


Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 
address the President. 


F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry 
Berkeley, California 
FOUNDED 1904 


IMS at thorough and scientific scholarship; emphasizes 
the application of religious ideals to municipal and 
social as well as individual life; gives complete prepa- 

ration for the modern ministry and social service. It works 
in co-operation with the University of California and other 
Divinity Schools and affords an unusually wide choice of 
courses. Open to both sexes. The year begins August ro, 
1913. Write for the Register and complete information to 
the President. 

Eart Morse Wizor, D.D., 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & GO, 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


$6 WALL 8ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LTD. 


LONDON 


Educational, 


ROCKRIDGE HALL—SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
The fall term begins Wednesday, Sept. 17th, 1913. For 
entrance requirements, address the Principal, 
Dr. G. R. WHITE, Wellesley Hills, Massachusetts 


The Phillips Exeter Academy 


Unusual opportunities for boys of exceptional character and 
ability. 133rd year opens Sept. 17, 1913. Catalogue and 
views. Address HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal, Exeter, 
New Hampshire. 


THE MISSES ALLEN 


School for Girls and Young Ladies 
Address The Misses Allen, West Newton, Mass. 
Telephone, 131 Newton West. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, » 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass, 


The Browne & Nichols School 


FOR BOYS. Cambridge, Mass, 
31st year, Sept. 22, 1913. Six-year course for Harvard 
or any other college New Features: Nichols 
Field. playerouns on Charles River, opposite Soldier's 

ield. 


o— Darran for La er Boys. 
eorge H. Browne, A.M. 
Rev. Willard Reed, A.M. } Principals. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY anoover, u.0. 


A school for boys and girls conducted under the auspices 
of Unitarians. In the foothills of the White Mountains, 
1oo miles from Boston. Pure water. Bracing air. 
tral heating and lighting plant. Complete sanitation, 
Separate dormitories. Gymnasium. Athletic advantages. 

ool farms of 150 acres. College Preparatory, Agricult- 
ural, Domestic Science, and Commercial courses. Board 
and tuition, $250 a year. Tuition scholarships for ten 
students. For catalogue and full information, 


Pacific Unitarian School, Berkeley, California. | Francis TREADwAY CLayron, Principal. 


The MacDuffie School 


For Girls 
Springfield, Mass. 


Principals: 
John MacDuffie (Harvard) 
Mrs. John MacDuffie (Radcliffe) 


$ ; Half way between Bost 
Situation and New York. aes 


east winds, as onthe seacoast. Three houses. 
Beautiful grounds. 


Studies General and College Courses. 


vw ~~ Certificate. Music, Art, Do- , 
mestic Science. / 
Athletics Gymnasium, basketball. 2 


Sat tennis, driving, ponies and 
riding master, swimming and country excur- 
sions. 


